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TERMS: 


A MODERN ALADDIN; or, THE 
ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


WONDERFUL . 
MUNIER. 


Beginning in this number, this charming story, with attrae 
tive illustrations by the author, will run through several weeks, 


Onr next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous patterns accompanied by tlustrations and de- 
scriptions of Toilettes ; In-door and Out-door Cos 
a June Bridal Gown; Tennis Boating, and Moun 
tain Dresses ; lnfants and Small Children’s ¢ ‘lothing, ete. ete 


Summer 


fumes ; 


THE MOTHER AND HER BOY. 
S it not the case often that mothers do not realize 
| the immense harm they are doing their boys by 


too much petting and indulgence? Not by too much 


Jove—no one was ever injured by love—but only by 
Is there not a 


sort of softening of the moral fibre brought about by 


the unwise manifestation of love. 


this weak demeanor of the mother who has not the 
heart in her to refuse, and can this not be seen when 
boys come wheedling round the mother for favors 
that the sterner good sense of the father has already 
denied them or threatens to deny ? 

The mother who connives with her boys at any 
deception of the father, is as injurious to those boys 
as the worst companion ihey could find upon the 
street. The mother who goes without what she or 
the household needs, so that the boys may have all 
the pocket-money they want, or something else that 
they want, is giving those boys a temporary pleasure 
at the cost of a lifetime of selfishness and disappoint 
ment. 
will grow by what it feeds on; which will eventually 
cause them to suffer with redoubled keenness at all 


She is breeding a selfishness in them which 


the shocks and blows of the world; which will bring 
upon them reproach and contempt through all their 
later way in life; which will be like a monster enter- 
ing into the house with them and sitting down at 
the marriage hearth, and robbing them of the love 
of the wife who married to worship and not to de 
spise, and giving them the scorn and dislike and fear 
of their children. Thus, though it affords them a 
momentary happiness now, giving them a life-long 
sonree of sorrow and trouble in the after-days. 

It is this same mother who, besides fostering ler 
sons’ selfishness, teaches them the slyness, of which 
we have already spoken, in eluding the severity or 
wise repression of the father—slyness that has in it 
the germs of great sins and crimes. It may be that 
the germs of these crimes shall never develop into 
theft, forgery, overreaching, treachery, falsehood, or 
double-dealing, but it is owing to no virtue of the 
mother that they do not; she has bred the germ and 
tended it, however unwittingly, and it is the force 
of circumstances or of some inherent honesty of na- 
ture alone that will prevent them from improving 
on what she has taught. 
scious of the wrong she is doing; her action comes 
from the warmest love, the tenderest of hearts, the 
fondest of natures. She forgets the father’s right in 
the boys when she helps them to evade his will; 
she forgets that it is more kindness to teach them to 
be strong in the battle of life that they are entering 
than it is to grant them brief enjoyment before they 
come to the hotter warfare. 


Doubtless she is uncon- 


She is weakening them 
in another and more subtle way by not giving them 
the sense that there is something better than happi- 
ness in the world, letting them start with a mistake, 
and putting them in a way to seek, all their days, a 
happiness that is not to be found, a will-o’-the-wisp, 
in following which they must lose much of the good 
of life, and much of that happiness close at hand 
which was perhaps naturally theirs. This sort of 
mother ruins her boys; although it cannot be said 
that she does not develop love and unselfisliness in 
herself, 

mother who does not 
ruin her boys by any extra indulgence or petting or 
eare; who leaves them to shift for themselves as far 
as she can, but who in the act almost as certainly 
ruins herself. If her boys receive any extra care, 
they do not receive it from her; if they do, by any 
chance, receive indulgence from her, it is only that 
she may be left to enjoy herself the better by 
means of it. She is too much wrapped up in 
herself to give them encouragement for anything 
they do deserving it; she loves her own pleasure too 
much to be on the lookout for their pleasures; her 
own ease and comfort are more to her to-day than 
all their future welfare. She can sleep sweetly at 
night, no matter whether they are under the roof or 
not, salving her conscience first by promise of pun- 
ishment when they do arrive under that shelter, and 
so feeling her duty done. As long as she is not 
troubled, is left to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
her novel or her gossip or her gadding, or what- 


There is another sort of 
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ever it may be in which her especial satisfaction is 
found, they may go their ways, with whatever com 
panions they can find from the gutters or elsewhere. 
While she amuses herself, the boy is being shaped by 
influences which, if he struggles with them and con- 
quers them, will make a man of him, no thanks to 
her, but which are more than likely to conquer him. 
And when he is conquered, and has gone to the bad, 
as the saying is, she never brings any blame home to 
her own door, but she upbraids circumstances, and 
looks round among the boy’s ancestors for some one 
to lay the fault on by virtue of inheritance. She 
finds out her error all too Jate, and then makes life 
still more of a burden to all about her by her com- 
plaining and upbraiding and deep sense of undeserved 
injury. Thackeray once drew a picture of the robes 
and crown of Louis Fourteenth, an imposing sight, 
and beside them another picture of the shivering slen 
der little manikin of a king without the superb gar- 
ments. Could any one see the soul of such a mother 
as this selfish one, it would be a more pitiable sight 
than the shivering body of the disrobed and crown 
less king. 

One might find it difficult to say which of these 
two mothers does the most harm, and can only hope 
that as time goes on there will be fewer and fewer of 
either of them. It is no trifling thing to take on one 
the responsibilities of motherhood ; it is no mere play- 
ing with pretty cambric, and receiving the dear ca 
resses Of baby hands. The tasks and burdens of mo- 
therhood are not comprised either in the household 
cares or the sick-bed watching or the cutting and 
contriving of garments. But hourly and momently 
consideration and inspection, delicate weighing and 
balancing, careful discrimination, and constant un- 
selfishness of the thoughtful and delicate sort, very 
different from merely easy self-denial, are only the 
beginnings of a mother’s duty and of her lifetime of 
fealty to Heaven and her boys. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THREE LINES OF PROGRESS. 

( PENING a daily newspaper this morning, I found in 

three parallel columns three different series of notices 
in regard to women, and they seemed like so many detached 
lines in which the women of the present time were march 
ing on into the future. Each represented strenuous labor, 
personal effort, organizing ability, and in many cases unself- 
ish industry. In one column there was a report of proceed 
ings at a woman’s college; in another, a record of a Conven- 
tion of Working-girls’ Clubs; and in the third, a series of 
items of what is called Society Intelligence—a dinner party 
at Mrs. A.’s, a theatre party of Mrs. B.’s, and ‘‘a very pretty 
wedding” at the charming country house of Mrs. C., on 
which occasion ‘‘ the presents were numerous and costly.” 
The three columns really appealed to as many different sets 
or classes of society; and yet these different bodies are more 
closely interlocked here than elsewhere, since the ** working 
girl” of to-day may be the college student of to-morrow, and 
very possibly, if she chooses, the social leader of ten years 
hence, . 

Of these three classes, that which is the theme of the soci- 
ely paragraphs is, on the whole, the least interesting to the 
scientific observer, though often the most attractive for pur- 
poses of social intercourse. It is, indeed, for this function 
of social intercourse that it exists—to preserve ‘‘ the usages,” 
the ways of refined living, the standards of cultivated inter- 
course. It is of immeasurable importance that this should 
be efficiently done; that the world should keep all that it 
has got in the way of neat personal habits, kindly and cour- 
teous observances, and delicate tastes. Even ‘* the gospel of 
good gowns” is, as Mrs. Moulton long since pointed out, by 
no means to be despised. Fine social intercourse is really 
the finest of the fine arts; and if painting and sculpture and 
architecture are worth cberishing, so is that higher standard 
of manners without which these things are merely a mis- 
placed fringe for barbarism. It is true that manners joined 
with nothing better are disappointing. It is true that a 
hungry man would rather dine with a boor on venison than 
with Duke Humphrey on his proverbial dinner—that is, on 
nothing. But if the boorishness destroys one’s appetite, 
where is the good of venison? and ‘‘a dinner of herbs, 
where love is’ —or even where refinement is—turns out the 
beiter bill of fare. The true charm of fine manners is best 
scen in poverty, when attainable there; but wealth is doubtless 
the better school for them at first, and this is one reason why 
men are tempted by wealth. The English word ‘‘ means,” 
or the phrase ‘‘a man of means,” is very instructive, for it 
views property but as a means toward something more im- 
portant. And though many men go no further than the 
means, yet it is something that we have this great truth rec- 
ognized in language. ‘So all the love for fashionable novels 
is really an expression of a longing after the refinements of 
life. And though the ‘*society columns” are often made 
up largely of the doings of the socially obscure, and though 
the socially prominent usually try to keep out of them, yet 
they are no doubt a humble school for good manners to 
those readers who distrust themselves. The young girl who 
with vague admiration reads of Mrs. A.’s and Mrs. B.’s enter- 
tainments perhaps acquires the wish that when she also is 
annexed to some matrimonial letter of the alphabet, she also 
nmy have an attractive home. 

Yet, after all, the newspaper column that records the 
Convention of Working-girls’ Clubs has a heartier sound and 
a deeper interest than these society paragraphs. Here we 
have what is called the ‘‘ bone and sinew” of the commu- 
nity, or would be were it made up of men. It is a pleasure 
to look on a gathering so hearty and so genuine, and to know 
that here too is society in the making. There is a fearless 
simplicity in the word ‘‘ working-girl ”; alihough the writer 
has never been of those who seriously objected to the word 
** saleslady,” since that on ils side represented, like a some- 
what excessive bonnet, the longing already described for 
the refinements of life. But the other is the solider term, 
and has the merit also of going beyond caste, because many 
of these clubs are founded by those who do not in the com- 
mon sense of the word belong properly to them, and who 
often in organizing them have been in the very hardest 
sense working girls. There is something fine and wholesome 
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in the success with which the more favored young women 
thus often work for the benefit of the less favored, and thus 
spiritually benefit themselves most of all. The present 
writer bas once or twice addressed these working. girls’ clubs, 
and has found in their rooms a piano, a little library, a good 
attendance, and a cordial hearing. They are often composed 
of a mixture of nationalities and religions, and thus do a 
good which the ordinary parish or guild organization cannot, 
accomplish, and help toward that fusion in these respetts 
which is the only safeguard of our institutions. Sometimes, 
I fear, they show a little spirit of exclusiveness in their own 
way, as where they take in those employed in shops and 
omit those who work in factories; or where they include 
compositors in printing-offices, but not those who achieve 
their compositions with the aid of a cooking stove ora broom— 
in other words, what are technically called ‘livin’ - out 
girls.” This seems to me quite unreasonable, and like the 
attitude of that barber in Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby who 
declined to shave a coal-heaver hecause it was necessary to 
draw the line somewhere, and he drew it at bakers. But 
these lingering bits of conventionalism are not, probably, the 
prevailing practice, and will soon be outgrown 

The importance of the third tendency—the formation of a 
body of women representing the college graduates—has been 
so often urged in these columns that it is hardly needful to 
urge itnow. But every reader of the newspapers sees evi 
dence that the women of this class are steadily multiplying 
in numbers and power, and are destined to be among the 
shaping influences of the future. New enterprises, new 
plans for study and for practical usefulness, are constantly 
proceeding from this class. Where one finds an able woman 
enlisted as a journalist, or as an advanced student, or in a 
charity, or on a school committee, it is becoming more and 
more common to find her a college graduate. Her experi 
ence in this way gives her a maturity and an evenness of de- 
velopment that are saving her much of the chafing and 
jarring that sometimes marked the earlier laborers in more 
arduous days. Now that these women are beginning to 
combine too, their influence is about to be greatly enhanced. 
It is something to think that in a nation which has in some 
ways seemed intellectually backward when compared with 
older civilizations, there has been developed a distinct source 
of newly organized intellectual power—a source such as 
England itself has been behind us in creating, while France 
and Germany have not yet recognized it as possible—the 
organized force of a body of highly educated women. 

T. W. ot 
SOROSIS. 
BY MARION HARLAND 


E Gye conservative thinker of 1891 whose memory does 
not cover four decades comprehends with difficult’ 
why in 1868 the announcement of the establishment of 
woman's club in the most progressive city on this conti- 
nent was greeted by a clamor of indignant surprise. 

The right of mankind to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness is not more patent to the unbiassed judgment than 
the right of women to ‘‘ecrystallize the intelligence and in 
fluence of women into a moral power which will act defi 
nitely upon the varied interests of society.” 

So runs the admirable exposition of the end and aim of 
Sorosis, offered to the public in good faith and candor when 
the organization was but a few months old. This frank sin 
cerity characterized the operations of the club from the be 
ginning, and, viewed from our present stand-point, it should 
have disarmed adverse criticism and silenced detraction 
The whole world may read the constitution, the first section 
of which is pitched in the same key with the synoptical 
definition quoted above. 

‘**This corporation shall be called Sorosis. Its object is 
to bring together women engaged in literary, artistic, scien 
tific, and philanthropic pursuits, with the view of rendering 
them helpful to each other and useful to society.” 

From. this to the last of the sixteen by-laws printed in the 
club manual there is no indication of what was instantly 
assumed by press and public to be the genius of the novel 
association—rebellion of one sex against the other, and men- 
ace of a Declaration of Independence Ieden with evil por 
tents for the race. In reading of the winds of prejudice and 
the waves of argument that roared upon the tiny shallop, one 
is moved to honest admiration of the magnanimity that in 
1876 dictated what is in effect a generous apology for whilom 
opponents: 

‘Remember that eighteen years ago social and secular 
organization among women did not exist. There were no 
State Aid Societies, no Women’s Exchanges, no Kitchen Gai 
den Associations, or Industrial Unions, or Working- women's 
Clubs, no church or missionary societies officered and cai 
ried on exclusively by women... .1t was doubted by many 
good men and women whether a secular society of women 
of different tastes, habits, and pursuits, and with no special 
object to bind them, could hang together for any length of 
time.” = 

The club, with a membership of twelve, chose Alice Cary 
president. She was in feeble health, and naturally averse 
to personal publicity. As she represented her objections to 
her coadjutors: ** My health, habits, and temperament make 
it impossible that I should mix in crowds or act with great 
organizations. I must say my little say at home.” 

Her reluctance was overcome by the interest she felt in 
the enterprise and her love for her sex. 

‘If my name is worth anything to woman, take it,” was 
the form of her consent. 

She had strength to preside at but one meeting. Seated 
in an easy-chair, the centre of a group of loving listeners, 
she read aloud an inaugural than which nothing could be 
more gracefully feminine. Resisting the temptation to quote 
at length from a paper that should have set popular senti- 
ment right so far as the trend of Sorosis sentiment was con- 
cerned, I cannot pass over a pregnant phrase or two: 

** We propose to lessen the antagonisms existing at present 
between men and women by the use of every rightful means 
in our power. Not for the exclusive good of our own sex, 
for we hold there is no exclusive and no separate good. What 
injures my brother, injures me; and what injures me, in- 
jures him—whether or not he is made to know it.” 

The latter clause comes like a patient sigh from one who, 
in all things ‘‘ pure womanly,” knew herself to be reckoned 
among the ‘‘strong- minded” and ‘ blue-stockings” of an 
age that detested both. 

I have gone thus fully into the motives of the little band to 
whose faith in their sex the stately mother of women’s clubs 
owes her birth and status, and have showed how unequivo 
cal was their avowal of these motives, because for so many 
years the conviction that Sorosis was incendiary and revolu- 
tionary, in support of so-misnamed ‘* woman's rights,” re 
fused to be dislodged from the minds of the ‘ many good 
men and women” referred to just now. All that she has 
asked is for permission for each of her members to make the 
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best of her individual self, and to help other women to do the 
same. 

As to the machinery by which her designs were to be ac- 
complished, each of her twenty-three years of life has tend- 
edi to the perfection of it. Besides the Exec utive Committee, 
which has the control of ‘affairs and funds,” there are eight 
committees—on Literature, Art, the Drama, Philanthropy, 
Science, Education, House and Home, and upon Business 
Women. The respective chairmen of these take charge of 
whatever matters pertaining to the departments I have 
named come within the province of the club. ‘The history 
of the work done quietly and unostentatiously by Sorosis 
through these various channels of influence would fill a vol- 
ume. In each month of the eight during which sessions are 
held, the chairman of a committee presents a subject for 
general discussion by the club. The question must have 
been previously submitted for approval or rejection to the 
Executive Committee. Certain topics which obstinate crit- 
ics persist in believing form the staple of Sorosis debates, 
such as woman’ suffrage, free-thinking, polemics, and par- 
tisan politics, are excluded from those eligible for discus- 
sion. A member or guest who should introduce any one of 
these in formal or informal disputation would be called to 
order by the president. These themes are absolutely ta- 
booed, but without them the range of topics brought for 
ward for general consideration is wide. 

On the first Monday of the month, set down in the manual 
s ‘‘ Social Day,” guests invited by members are admitted to 
luncheon and the succeeding entertainment. The latter 
comprises recitations, vocal and instrumental music, and 
debate upon the question allotted for that month. It is 
usually presented in an essay or a familiar address by the 
chairman of the committee whose day it is. She is followed 
by other members of her committee, and when these have 
had their say, the discussion is open to all who care to speak. 
The papers are carefully prepared, and the speeches are often 
fine. Perfect courtesy and temper prevail and bear rule. 
Even the novice in semipublic spe ane soon becomes aware 
of the atmosphere of kindly appreciation that surrounds her, 
Her powers are quickened by sympathy; her good things are 
quickly recognized and applauded, and her failings are con- 
doned. It is a school in which every one is put upon her 
mettle, yet the experience of many will attest that the play 
of mind upon mind is seldom a strain upon the nerves. 

To the average woman of whatever station the influence 
of Sorosis life is healthful and uplifting. With too many— 
brain-workers no less than housewives and society slaves— 
the routine of daily duty is like Bonivard’s march about 
the pillar to which he was chained; each turn helps to 
hollow the rut. With some the worn track deepens until 
an effort of the whole being is required to lift the weary feet 
out of it. Sometimes the sides of the rut are so high that 
the toiler cannot see over them. In remarking how associa- 
tion with richly stored minds and earnest — enlivens the 
spirits and broadens the intellectual area of a class that 
twenty, fifteen, ten years ago would have proltear’ from mem- 
be ship in Sorosis as from moral and social peril, one grows 
intolerant of purblind prejudice which debars the women 
who need them most from the enjoyment of like benefits. 

If the mission of the woman's club were nothing more than 
to set misplaced candles in the right sockets, it would de- 
serve the thanks of the century. 


Mrs. J. C. Croly succeeded Alice Cary as president of So- 
rosis in 1869. Declining renomination at the close of the 
year, she was followed by Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, who 


retained the position until 1875. Mrs. Croly was then again 
elected to the highest office in the gift of the ‘club, and served 
it as president for eleven years. Her successor, Mrs, M. 
Louise Thomas, was twice re-elected. A section of Article 
II. of the constitution, introduced within ten years, prohibits 
any member from holding office for more than three con- 
secutive years; and upon Mrs. Thomas’s honorable retirement 
at the end of her third term, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer was 
called to the vacant chair. 

She never presided with more dignity and grace than at 
the annual dinner and reception given on the evening of 
January 16, 1891. 

Her steadfast refusal, at the annual election in March, 1891, 
to accept renomination was supported by a plea of delicate 
health and the pressure of other duties. Could she have 
been prevailed upon to withdraw it, her appointment to a 

‘third term” would have been by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

Her successor, Jennie M. Lozier, M.D., enters upon the 
duties of the presidency under the happiest auspices. She 
is a woman of rare mental and social gifts, and enjoys the 
affectionate confidence of the club, of whic h she has been a 
member since 1885. 

The business and social meetings of the club have been for 
twenty-three years held in a private parlor at Delmonico’s, 
The public banquet is the one entertainment to which men 
are admitted. lt is spread in the superb dining hall, and is 
sui generis in Character aud charm. On the evening named 
over two hundred members and invited guests of both sexes 
sat down together. The scene was brilliant and striking, 
and, as a foreign guest ebserved, *‘ possible nowhere except 
in America.” The long tables, gay with flowers and the 
beautiful ‘‘ favors” provided by the club; the tasteful toi- 
lettes of the women; the presence of many men of mark in the 
social, literary, and scientific world, and re presenting all of 
the learned professions; the indefinable tone and air of high 
breeding characterizing the entire assembly—wrought in the 
most superficial or captious observer re spect for the ms ini- 
ficent organization of which the festival was type and expres- 
sion. 

The generously enthusiastic acknowledgment of the work 
and intluence of Sorosis on the part of the distinguished 
men who responded in order to the ‘‘sentiments” offered 
by the various officers of the club was not the least notable 
incident of the occasion. 


I have called Sorosis ‘‘the mother of women’s clubs.” 
Her children are many, and their numbers grow apace. 
Near and far they arise and call her blessed. There was 


prophetic beauty in the sweet sibilants of the Greek name 


bestowed at her christening, signifying, as we read, “an 
aggregation,” ‘‘a growth ‘to culmination.” Aside from the 


obvious analogy of the comely product of our cycle to 
‘fruit formed by the close aggregation of many flowers, 
whose floral whorls become succulent,” we find suggestions 
of her marvellous properties and power in the synonymes of 
‘‘ageregation,” ‘consolidation,’ and ‘‘cementation.” To 
her inspiration the Association for the Advancement of Wo- 
men, which held its. nineteenth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington in February, is indebted for origin and growth. In 
her royal bosom was nursed the grand General Federation 
of Women’s Ciubs, banding the globe with the linked hands 
and hearts of co-laborers in the ‘‘ great and growing move- 
ment that is to educate, elevate, and qualify woman for her 
ever-increasing responsibilities.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


MEN’S DRESS. 
] EW spring and summer suits worn by men in business 
hours and when travelling are mostly of Cheviots or soft 
Angoras, with some worsteds and whip cords. Very lght 
shades of tau, darker brown, and wood colors are chosen for 
these suils, in inconspicuous checks and plaids. They are 
made with a single-breasted sack-coat, fastened by four but- 
tous; the single-breasted vest has a collar, and the straight 
trousers are of medium width. Other business and walking 
suits are made of gray worsteds with a cut-away coat fastened 
by three or four buttons, according to the figure and height 
of the wearer. 

The te ndency this season is to lengthen all coat skirts, 
though this is scarcely perceptible in sack-coats. Fancy 
vests are less used than forme rly, but vests of coarsely woven 
white duck, made double-breasted, will be worn in the 
summer with various suits. Trousers are cut straight and 
smaller, in what tailors designate as medium width. Striped 
trousers are preferred, though checks are also worn. 

Morning and walking suits worn until deep in the after- 
noon, in oflices, at home, at church, or on the street, have a 
cutaway coat and vest of black Vienna, or of Oxford and 
Cambridge mixture, or else of very fine diagonals. The coat 
may be fastened by either three or four buttons. An extra 
vest added to this coat for summer wear is of fancy duck, 
with spots of color on white. Brown or slate gray trousers 
in wide stripes complete this suit. 

Frock coats for the afternoon show the greatest increase 
of length. They are cut with rather short waist and quite 
long skirt, and are made of rough Cheviot, Vienna, or An 
gora, in black and also in dark gray. Young men of fashion 
who adopt London styles wear this long coat of rough black 
cloth at afternoon functions, and of dark gray for walking. 
With the black double-breasted coat is worn a vest of the 
same material, which is also double-breasted, and gray striped 
or checked trousers. With the gray coat the entire suit may 
be cut from one piece, or else a white vest may be worn with 
gray striped pantaloons. 

The groom, ushers, and guests at day weddings, whether 
at noon or later, wear the black Vienna frock-coat just de 
scribed, or else a similar coat of the finest black diagonals 
or crépe goods, fastened by three buttons, with medium-wide 
lapels, silk-faced, and single-stitched edges.. At June wed- 
dings the vest worn with such a coat will be white duck 
made double-breasted, and the striped trousers will be of 
light gray shades. 

The only change in evening suits is in the increased length 
of dress-coats. They are made of various fine black cloths, 
the entire suit of one piece, such as undressed worsteds, soft 
cassimere, Angora, very fine Cheviot, or else of the very 
elastic ¢ loths, Dut are no longer made of broadcloth. 

Overcoats for spring and summer are single-breasted sacks 
of fair length, faced with silk to the edges, and a velvet col- 
lar. Dressy overcoats are of Vienna or worsteds, gray, 
black, brown, or blue. Shawl] collars are new on such coats. 
For general wear the covert coat slightly lengthened, with or 
without a collar of velvet, remains popular. 

Shirts for general wear have shield-shaped bosoms of four 
plain thicknesses of linen. Dress-shirts have a slight row of 
the finest embroidery on the edge of the otherwise plain linen 
front. Straight standing collars for day and evening are of 
medium height and self-rolled—that is, the corners are bro 
ken over by the wearer instead of being pressed flatly. 
High-necked turned-down collars are again in vogue, and 
are generally becoming, because they are set on a band that 
is high in the neck before they are turned over. Linen cuffs 
are worn with either square or round corners, and are made 
to meet with linked buttons, Cotton Cheviot shirts, with 
stripes or crossbars of color on white, will be used in pref- 
erence to those of percale worn last year. They are worn 
with soft unstarched front and stiffly starched collar and 
cuffs. The high turned-over collar is liked for Cheviot 
shirts. Zephyr cottons for shirts are made up with vertical 
stripes ou the starched bosom instead of the cross stripes 
used Jast year, and are worn with a white linen collar and 
cuffs. A novelty is plain light blue or pink Madras cotton 
shirts made with a narrow white binding on the well 
stiffened bosom, turned-down collar, and wide cuffs. Flan 
nel shirts for midsummer wear in the country and tennis 
shirts are of fine English flannels that have white grounds 
with narrow stripes of color. 

The fashionable scarfs are Ascots and four-in-hands tied 
by the wearer in a long knot that may be flat or else slightly 
puffed. The Ascot is a broad scarf, with the ends alike, and 
narrowed about the neck; the four-in-hand is similar, but with 
one end shorter than the other. The newest scarf designed 
to be worn with the high turned-down collar is called the 
coaching tie, and is tied in a narrow square bow, with ends 
crossing like that of white lawn evening ties, instead of 
hanging long on the shirt bosom. Whindsor scarfs for sum 
mer are wide soft silk or grenadine, to be tied in a loose 
large looped French bow. White crépe de Chine Ascots or 
four-in-hands are scarfs chosen for dressy wear in the day 
time, especially for the groom and ushers at afternoon wed 
dings. Some men of fashion wear white scarfs all day, 
even at breakfast, while others equally fashionable have 
adopted the darker-colored English twilled sitk searfs for 
the afternoon, wearing them even at formal receptions. 
Bright royale blue figured with white is the color especially 
in favor for scarfs that are to be worn at any time of day 
Blue foulard dotted with white, either pale gray-blue or 
darker navy blue, will be used for summer scarfs, and rivals 
white foulard in the new straight flat bows of coaching ties. 
White brocaded silk, with lavender or blue sprigs, diagonal 
lines, or fine crossbars, makes stylish Ascot scarfs. White 
duck four-in-hand scarfs are prepared for summer use. 
Evening ties of white lawn are slightly broadened, measur 
ing an inch and a quarter in width. 

For tennis and country wear are white serges and twilled 
English flannels with white ground, on which are woven 
narrow colored stripes, or else white silk stripes. These are 
used for the entire suit—jacket, shirt, long trousers, and cap 
—in preference to the more showy materials formerly worn 
The tennis shirt has a plain front with a single box pleat. 
The jacket or blazer is now cut in a straight sack, similar in 
shape to the Tuxedo coat of last year. Wide trousers with 
a welt in the sides are part of this suit. The cap, of the 

same material, is like the yachting cap with a visor, and even 
the visor is covered with the serge or flannel. 

Silk belts, leather belts, ooze-leather caps, and foulard-silk 
caps are the novelties for tennis-players. A russet-leather 
belt an inch and a half to two inches and a half in width 
will be worn with tennis suits of any color. Silk belts four 
inches wide are in stripes, a plain color, or black, and are 
fastened by little buckles with straps. Few sashes are sold, 
those of black being still best liked. A yachting cap, to be 
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worn also in tennis-courts, is of blue foulard dotted with 
white, another is of white twilled sulk barred with black, 
and a third of white flannel or serge. The ooze-leather caps 
match the belt in color. Laced shoes of white canvas and 
russet leather complete the tennis suit 

House coats for spring and summer wear are of twilled 
English silk in shepherd’s check of black and white, or 
else gray or tan checks of two shades, or, newer still, with 
grounds of dark blue dotted with red, or brown with small 
yellow They are single a ger 
slightly longer than the usual nég coat 

Black socks of lisle- thread or ys a are still 
preferred for wearing either with high or low shoes. Tan 
colored, mode, and gray socks, quite plain or with narrow 
lines of color, are also worn. Pocket-handkerchiefs of fin 


spots. sack, in shapes 





linen, with narrow hems hem-stitched, are for best use, and 

those with a narrow border of color are for general wear 
Patent-leather and fine calf-skin shoes worn by men of 

fashion have the round French toe instead of those with 


sharply pointed toes lately in vogu Walking shoes are 
high about the ankle, and are laced or buttoned as the 
wearer prefers. Low shoes, laced on the instep, are entirely 
of patent leather, and, indeed, all very dressy shoes, whether 
high or low, are of the glossy patent-leather throughout. 
New silk hats have the crown six and five-eighths inches 
high, of increased bell-shape. The brim is of ‘‘ mode “ye 
set’ (not very close), with full half-inch Anglice curl; it is 
an Inch and a half to two inches and an eighth in width, the 


tendency being toward wider brims for all kinds of hats 
An effort will be made to revive 7" ea'lcolored cassimere hats 
for summer, and pearl-colored Derby hats are also being pre 
pared. The stiff felt Derby hat for business and general 


wear is at present most worn in black and light shades of 
tan-color; it has a straight crown, round-topped, five inches 
and a quarter to six inches deep, with brim shaped like those 
of black sitk hats. Soft felt Tyrolese hats, 
color, are used for travelling and négligé 

is the yachting cap with visor made 
the plain blue Cheviot of the travelli 
being covered with the material. 
wear Derby felt hats altogether. 
in the fave 


in black or tan- 
The steamer cap 
of checked Cheviot or 
1g suit, even the visor 
Youths still in their teens 
Straw hats for summer are 





rite sailor shape, a new feature being their stiff 
brims cut in a circle, making them as wide on the sides as in 
front or back, measuring from two inches to two and tbree- 
eighths inches in width. Blue or black gros grain ribbon 


bands are on new sailor hats of sennit straw Small boys 


wear wide-brimmed sailor hats of dark or light straw, and 
also yachting caps of blue cloth made with a visor of the 
same, and an embroidered gold anchor or crown in the front. 

Golden tan kid gloves are worn by gentlemen in the street, 


when making calls, and at 
the groom, ushers, best man 
colored gloves At 
also, the 
gloves, 


chureh 
and very light tan 
afternoon weddings, and in the evening 
men of the bridal party wear the palest pearl-colored 
with very narrow stitching of black or self-color 
Men’s gloves are of glacé kid, and are fastened by two buttons 


At morning weddings 
] 


guests wear 


Thanks for information are due Messrs. EveRALL Bro- 
THERS; JOHN oo RsSON & Co.; Farrcuitp & Ry Ley; 
SAMUEL Bupp; A. NEWELL; R. Duntar & Co.; and 
GUSTAVE paw Ry 


PERSONAL 

A GREAT throng of friends, among whom were many cler 
gymen and their wives, with not a few distinguished members 
of other professions, gathered on April 27th at the home of 
the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, of the Collegiate Reform 
ed Dutch Church in New York, to congratulate his wife and 
himself on the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. The 
golden weather befitted the golden wedding, and as neither 
Dr. nor Mrs. Chambers can be styled old, except by courtesy, 
the impression of the occasion was one of youth and gladness. 
A flock of children and grandchildren assisted in celebrating 
the event 

—Mrs. Louis - Chandler Moulton numbers among her inti- 
mate friends 1a England the poetess Mrs. Arthur Tomson, 
better known to the reading public by her signature Graham 
R. Tomson. Mrs. Moulton will pass the summer abroad, and 
will make London her first tarrying-place. In that city she 
has a large circle of literary and friends. . 

Mr. R. U. Johnson has been presented with a loving-cup 
of solid silver, in acknowledgment of his services to interna 
tional copyright. The gift was from a number of publishers. 

—losa Bonheur’s latest picture, ‘‘ After a Storm in the 
Highlands,” was painted at Fontainebleau, from models and 





artistic 


sketches made in Argyleshire, Scotland. Mlle. Bonheur is 
seventy-four years old. 
—The musical and theatrical exhibition to be held in Vi- 


enna next year is being organized by the Princess Metter- 
nich. Her husband was Austrian Ambassador to Paris dur- 
ing the Second. Empire, and the Princess has introduced 
many charming French customs into Vienna life 

The only denizens of the old familiar Goelet house, at 
the corner of Broadway and Nineteenth Street, are 
of the late Mr. Peter Goelet, who left ber a life 


place, and two old colored servants—a man 
establishment, 


the sister 
interest in the 
and a woman 
These do the work of the Within-doors and 
without 

—The noted violinist Dr 
bids fair to make 


Joachim has a daughter who 
& reputation as an opera prima donna. 
She has made an engagement to sing in Leipsic next winter. 
Her mother, Frau Joachim, is a well Pode n concert singer. 


—A direct descendant of Miles Standish, Miss Clara Lang- 


don Woodward, of Chicago, who was recently married 

Mr. Chamberlain, has in her possession some of the tea the 
Jostonians tried to throw into Boston Bay, an easy-chair 
three hundred years old, and a number of other interesting 


historical relics 

—Adelaide Ristori is nearly seventy 
preserves her clear voice and her 
in Rome, Italy. 

—The late Mrs. John B. Gough was her husband's second 
wife, having married him soon after his reformation 
courage and assistance was due 
cess, and she was an influence in the chureh aud social life 
of Boylston, where she had lived for the last thirty years 
She had been helpless from paralysis for many months be- 
fore her death 

—Madame Rudersdorff, the mother of Richard Mansfield, 
was much oppose *d to her son’s choice of the ste age as a pro 
fession. Previous to beginning this career he was e mployed 
by the Boston house of Jordan, Marsh, & Co., and did very 
well in commercial life. : 

—Madame Augustus Craven, whose death has recently been 
noted, was the daughter of M. de la Ferronays, but was born 
in London. She married an Englishman. She is perhaps 
best known to the literary world by her Récit d'une Seur, a 
book she published in her sixty-sixth year; but she is held 
in tender remembrance by many school-girls who have wept 
over the trials of Fleurange and Anne Séverin. 


but still 
Her home is 


years old, 
erect gure. 


om 
lo het 
much of her husband's suc 
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PARASOL. 


Parasols. 

WHITE lace parasol, of which two views 
f% are given in the illustration, is accordion- 
pleated, and mounted over a white silk lining, 
from which a band is cut near the edge, leav- 
ing the lace to show through like an inser- 
tion. The whitewood stick is trimmed with a 
bow of white ribbon. Another handsome mid- 
summer parasol has a star-shaped centre of 
white crépe de Chine, decorated with painted 
orchids, and surrounded by a deep flounce of 
white lace. <A third is of white silk, bordered 
with broché gauze ribbon. The white stick 
has a silver handle, and 1s trimmed with bows 
of baby-ribbon. 
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Summer Hats, 

lye simple morning or travelling bonnet illustrated at 
the top of this group is of dark blue open straw lined 
with tulle. A large Alsacian bow on the front is of wide 
ribbon, which is part faille and part gold-dotted gauze. 
The strings of dark blue velvet ribbon are attached under 
a small bow at the back, and fasten in a bow at the side. 
A large hat for a young lady is a flat of coarse-looking 
beige fancy straw, ornamented with a long spray of scar- 
let poppies drooping toward the front, secured at the back 
with darker red velvet ribbon arranged in a bow above 
and below the turned-up brim. A large black net round 
hat is turned up close and high at the back, and is edged 
with narrow jet gimp. Frilled point d’esprit lace is 
draped about the brim and raised at the back, where is 
fastened a spray of yellow blossoms which extends over 
the crown to the front. Bows of yellow velvet ribbon are 
placed here and there. A white and yellow capote is of 
mixed Neapolitan and straw in an open lace pattern. 


The brim is lined with white tulle. A scarf of 
yellow crape is draped on the front, and clus- 
ters of yellow honeysuckle are fastened’ over 
and under the brim. A yellow aigrette comes 
from the back, where the strings of satin-edged 
faille ribbon are secured by a bow. The toque 
illustrated is of black lace edged with gold gimp. 
The open-topped frame is covered with green 
leaves, which are veiled by a fall of lace. A 
leaf-shaped ornament of chenille and gold cov- 
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PARASOLS. 


ers the top of the crown. A bunch of 
pink primroses framed in lace is at 
the front, and at the back are two 
similar ones, one above and one below 
a lace rosette. 


Challi Gown. 
See illustration on page 897. 
fPYHIS pretty challi gown has a pat- 
tern of violet sprays op a pale 
mauve ground. The skirt front is 
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CHALLI Gown. 


eaught up slightly with a bow of aubergine 
ribbon at one side, and is bordered at the 
foot with a ruche of aubergine silk studded 
with ribbon bows. The back is straight and 
rather full. The short bodice is drawn to one 
side at the front, and pleated in at the waist 
in the back. It has a pointed ribbon belt, 
and ribbon wristbands with bows. The neck 
and armholes are encircled with silk ruches, 
and similar ruches extend down the sides of 
the back on either side of the pleats. This 
pretty model is charming in India silk. 


VISITING AND RECEPTION 
TOILETTES. 

HIS handsome visiting dress is of Léman 

blue crépon trimmed with gold galloon. 
The skirt,clinging at the top, is cut with sloped 
front and side breadths; the back breadth is 
bias, with a point thrown between the side 
breadths. Two rows of gold galloon at the 
foot extend in points up the seams. The 
long casaque is open in the seams below the 
waist. Vest of cream white cloth embroid- 
ered with a gold garland,and hooked under 
cream white lace. Full straight sleeves fall 
on a half-sleeve of cream cloth wrought with 
rold. A blue velvet collar is fastened on the 
eft side. Crépe capote in the shades of the 
dress, the edge embroidered in a Greek de- 
sign with gold. Cream aigrette with sprigs 
of gold. Light tan Suede gloves. Patent- 
leather shoes. 

A Louis XV. reception dress is of Trianon- 
striped crépe de Chine and plain laurel pink 
crépe. The petticoat front has a pattern of 
Louis XV. bows in the stripes. Black vel- 
vet ribbon is at the foot. The long corsage 
is fitted by two darts, and draped in paniers 
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that disappear in the back under the breadths 
attached to the end of the waist; a chow is 
formed at the top, and the breadths fall in a 
short train. The neck is cut down in front 
and back alike, and trimmed with lace caught 
up on the shoulders; the lace in the back 
forms a small hood. Large sleeves caught 
in a bow strapped with black velvet. Dog- 
collar of black velvet ribbon. Black silk 
stockings and black shoes. 


IN HOUSE-CLEANING TIME. 

OUSE-CLEANING is not an easy task, 

_ nor is it one that can be slighted even 
in its smallest detail; but when it is system- 
atically undertaken its attendant inconven- 
iences can to a great extent be readily over- 
come. This annual cleaning of the house is 
a time-honored custom, and one that no care- 
ful house-mother would willingly let slip into 
disuse; for in addition to the self-evident ad- 
vantages of cleanliness, comfort, and good 
health that result from its proper completion, 
there ensues a direct saving of money and 
material that is by no means to be despised. 
Old garments and trimmings are unearthed 
from shelves and drawers, where they have 
long lain forgotten, and even if not adaptable 
for immediate use, they can at least be pre- 
served from the depredations of moths or 
other vermin while retained for some future 
opportunity. 

The one stitch in time that is needed to 
repair the rip in the carpet or to re-enforce the 
weak spot in the rug, the hanging fringe or 
tiny fray in the upholstery, the touch of glue 
that will restore the broken chair or bedstead, 
the missing screw that will prevent the door 
from breaking the sagging hinge or tearing 
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it from its fastenings, the replacing of the 
dried-out putty that serves to hold the pane 
of window glass firmly in position—all these 
important items are carefully attended to in 
house-cleaning time, as well as others that the 
discerning eye of the house-mother is so 
quick to discover. In households where two 
or more servants are kept it need not be ne- 
cessary to call in outside help to perform the 
heavy work, because one of them, under the 
constant supervision of the mistress, is quite 
competent to undertake it, and the other can, 
by management, contrive to fulfil the duties 
of both during the time required for the un- 
usual work. In this way the general house 
hold is saved much inconvenience. The ser- 
vices of a char-woman are, however, really 
necessary where but one maid is employed, 
unless the family is prepared to sacrifice all 
comfort for several days at a stretch. 

To clean house systematically one must 
begin at the very top of the house, and tak- 
ing one room ata time, slowly progress down- 
ward, stopping only when the cellar is as clean 
and fresh as the parlor floor. 

Before beginning the work it is necessary 
to provide the following aids, the uses for 
which will be explained later: a package 
of pearline, a cake of sapolio, a few pieces of 
common soap, a box of small-sized labels, a 
bottle of mucilage, a memorandum-book, two 
or three yards of Canton flannel, a large 
coarse sponge, a scrubbing-brush, a bottle of 
benzine, one of raw linseed-oil, a box of tacks, 
a ball of twine, several sheets of stout wrap- 
ping-paper, and as many boxes of different 
sizes as can be obtained. Two bags are 
made from the Canton flannel, large enough 
to be drawn up over the broom, and finished 
at the top with a drawing-string. The rest 
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f ihe cloth is used to wipe the painted walls 
ind wood-work 

Is there a perceptible discoloration upon 
any of the ceilings of the top story? It points 
to a leak in the roof which requires attention 
Are hinges, bolts, or door-knobs loose? <A 
few screws and a screw-driver in a woman's 
deft hand will repair the difficulty, and dis 
pense with the more expensive services of 
the carpenter; a drop of machine oil applied 
with a feather will make them move more 
easily, and preventing friction, will silence 
any disagreeable creaking. The same treat 
ment applied to the casters of furniture wiil 
prove a wonderful aid in moving the heavier 
pieces, usually so unwieldy 

Beginning now with the trunk o1 
room, generally found on the top story, pro- 
ceed to literally empty the room of its en 
tire contents. This is the only way in 
which it can be thoroughly cleaned. While 
the mistress employs herself in investigating 
the bundles and boxes that have been re 
moved from the room, lest one of them prove 
the nesting-place of moths or mice, her assist 
it, having drawn over the broom one of the 
Canton flannel bags, its fleecy side outward, 
sweeps off the ceiling and walls, going care 

lly into each corner Her next work is to 
wash the walls and shelves with hot water, 

which a handful of pearline has been dis 

lved. After the shelves are dry, they are 
‘:prinkled with borax, and covered with fresh 
newspaper, wrapping - paper, or, better still, 
with closet oil-cloth. The floor is then 
scrubbed; for in a room of this kind a carpet 
is utterly inadmissible. The house-mother 
having finished taking account of her stock 
now sends such articles as she can utilize 
to the sewing-room; those that must lie dor 
mant for another season, if of woollen ma 
terial, are sent down stairs for a thorough 
airing and brushing, and the others are neat 
ly folded—the delicate ones wrapped in soft 
tissue-paper—and placed in suitable boxes 
Sound boxes must be substituted for any that 
may have been broken. All are to be well 
dusted, and to each one a label is to be at 
tached, lettered or numbered to correspond 
with the pages in the memorandum-book 
A complete list of all the articles contained 
in box A is jotted down upon page A in the 
book; the list for box B upon page B, etc. 
As each box is filled, it is tied with twine 
and set aside until the shelf is dry enough to 
receive it 

Remnants of wash goods can be made into 
neat rolls, tied with string, and dropped into 
a muslin The latter is then swung 
from a hook screwed into the under side of 
one of the store-room shelves. <A similar bag 
ean be utilized to hold the odds and ends of 
silks and velvets that gather in every well 
ordered household 

Woollen remnants, when new and clean, 
are done up in newspaper, and placed in a 
box by themselves. Furs and the other wool 
lens, after they have been aired and beaten to 
rid them of the moth or her eggs, if by chance 
any may have lodged there, are hung in the 
camphor or cedar closet. In the absence of 
this convenient receptacle they are to be 
placed, neatly folded, within a trunk or wood- 
en chest. As an extra precaution, bits of 
camphor or camphorette, wrapped in tissue- 
paper, are thrown in amongst their folds. 

Much useless trash will doubtless be dis 
interred—artificial flowers, for instance, or 
ragged feathers and broken birds’ wings, 
rusty passementeries, etc.; and qne cannot 
help wondering how they could ever have 
been considered worth saving. These, then 
together with old wrapping-papers and bro 
ken boxes, are to be consigned to the flames 
of the nearest fire. The outworn garments 
which can no longer be used will make a 
welcome gift to some poor family. 

When the stock of boxes becomes exhaust- 
ed, the goods can be packed into paper par- 
cels, each one conspicuously labelled. A set 
of store-room shelves covered with these 
boxes and bundles, arranged in business or 
der, the labelled ends foremost, is as pleasing 
a sight to the house-mother as her linen or 
her china closet. This thorough cleaning of 
the store-room constitutes a good day’s work, 
and when the key is finally turned in its lock, 
mistress and maid may both congratulate 
themselves that the hardest part of the work 
of house-cleaning is behind them. 

Of the other rooms, one large or two small 
ones are undertaken each day. This division 
undoubtedly lengthens out the number of 
days to be devoted to the task of house 
cleaning; but it saves the strength of the 
workers, and adds to the comfort of the other 
members of the household, inasmuch as it 
allows the majority of the rooms to retain 
their usual home-like aspect 

When cleaning a sleeping or living room, 
the carpet is the first to require attention; it 
niust be lifted from the floor and thoroughly 
beaten in the open air. Where the expense 
need not be taken into consideration, matting 
is laid in its place; the heavier floor covering 
is then nailed down over the matting upon 
the return of cool weather 

Closets and drawers are next emptied and 
cieaned; their contents are carefully over 
hauled, and the unseasonable ones are cam 
phored away for their protection. The walis 
and ceiling are now swept with the broom 
incased in its flannel bag, and the painted 
surfaces of doors, wood-work, etc., sponged 
with hot water, softened and foamy with 
pearline. If there are painted walls, they 
undergo the same treatment. The woman 
who possesses a box of oil or water colors 
will find it an easy matter to repair any of 
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the tiny scratches or breaks in the papered 
wall surfaces that even in the best-ordered 
households occasionally appear. The marble 
of mantels and wash-stands is scoured with 
sapolio, brass and nickel trimmings are 
brightened with silicon and ‘‘ Putzpomade,” 
and window-glass fairly glistens when clean- 
ed with silicon, whitening, or pearline. 

The dark wood-work, inside shutters, and 
the framework of furniture resume their 
original lustre when treated as follows: Dust 
the wood with cheese-cloth, using a bodkin 
to guide the cloth into all corners and crev 
ices. Mix two teaspoonfuls of cider vinegar 
with a cupful of unboiled linseed-oil, and 
shake well before using. Dampen an old 
woollen rag with a few drops of the mixture, 
and rub the wood gently in the direction of 
its grain. Never make use of a furniture 
polish that smells like turpentine; the latter 
will surely dim the lustre of any wood 

The bed, the last but by no means the least 
important feature to be inspected, is next at 
tacked. If the faintest trace of vermin is 
to be seen—and collections of tiny black 
specks similar in appearance to the marks 
left by a scratchy pen, are a pretty sure indi- 
cation—the house-mother is on the safe side 
when she institutes the same heroic treat- 
ment that would exterminate an army of the 
unwelcome intruders. 

Each bed slat is scoured with scrubbing 
brush, soap, and water; a machine oil can 
or a small syringe is filled with benzine, 
and the fluid is injected into every craek 
and knot-hole. This will bring out the in 
sects who have hidden there for safety. 
The interior of the bedstead itself is to be 
carefully wiped free of accumulated dust, 
and a knitting-needle, frequently dipped 
into the benzine, is guided through the in 
terstices of the wood, particularly about the 
iron sockets that hold the screws. The bed 
ding and springs are then sprinkled with 
the benzine, and allowed to dry in the sun 
The odor of the benzine will cling to the bed 
for several days, but this is less disagreeable 
than the presence of vermin. The bed that 
is free or freed from the latter can be kept 
perfectly clean if it is examined and careful 
ly dusted once a fortnight. 

The rooms having all been cleaned as de 
scribed above, there remain now only the 
kitchen and cellar 

The range is the first thing to be looked 
after, because its thorough cleaning results in 
clouds of dust. The ovens are withdrawn, 
and the sediment of soot and ashes removed 
from their sides and from the oven openings; 
the draughts are inspected fora possible stop- 
page; the condition of the grate and fire 
bricks examined into, and new ones inserted 
if needed. Lastly, the outside of the range 
is scoured with a serubbing-brush and hot 
soda-water in order to remove the old and 
hardened blacking. This task completed, 
the walls and woed-work can be washed 
down. The contents of closets and drawers 
are next removed, and their shelves scoured 
clean with hot soda-water. When dry, they 
are sprinkled with benzine to prevent vermin, 
and covered with fresh sheets of paper—pref- 
erably Manila of good quality. 

All boxes used as receptacles of food mate- 
rial are to be emptied of their contents, and 
carefully wiped within and without. When 
refilled, the boxes are labelled and returned 
to their place, arranged in proper order, viz., 
those containing salt, sugar, flour, spices, etc., 
being set nearer at hand than those required 
less frequently in the preparation of food. 

Iron pots and pans are scalded with boiling 
water in which soda or borax has been dis- 
solved; tins are polished with sand or sapolio 
until they shine like silver; sinks and drains, 
wash-tubs and wooden pails, are to be scald- 
ed with the boiling soda. When the latter 
dry, cracks may be visible; these can be calked 
with oakum and white-lead. The cellar will 
probably require a new coat of whitewash. 
The furnace must be cleaned, and inspected 
for any necessary repairs, its water -tank 
emptied, and any residue of ashes removed. 

The drains are cleansed and purified with 
a strong solution of copperas; and lastly, the 
coal-bins, if sufficiently diminished to admit 
of it, relieved of their annual accumulation 
of coal-dust. IsaBeL R. WALLACH. 





THE ENTRANCING WOMAN. 

( NE needs only a slight experience in 

general society to discover that taste has 
separate necessities in different individuals, 
and that beauty, wit, “style,” a gift for light 
conversation, depth of mind, have each their 
admirers, a fact that sets the ones on the out- 
side of the especial circumstance to wonder- 
ing what there can possibly be in the partic- 
ular woman to ‘‘ draw.” 

Is there a woman who is universally en- 
trancing? Is there one who commands wor- 
ship swift and entire—a worship impatient of 
reasoning, that submits to no authority but 
that of insight? 

If there is, we must naturally conclude 
that she possesses something that appeals to 
more than one side of human nature, and 
this does not mean that she has that diplom- 
acy that in the beginning is perhaps nothing 
more than the desire to please the many, but 
which often degenerates into positive insin 
cerity, but rather that unconscious touch 
upon her kind that comes from a very ne- 
cessity of her being. 

Sorrow and joy are at the extremes of lu- 
man experience, and the woman who stands 
at the centre stretching sympathetic hands 
toward either condition must be the one who 


is essentially charming. Like Tennyson's 
‘Rare pale Margaret,” she stands ‘‘ between 
the rainbow and the sun.” 

This woman of the sweet confiding nature, 
who is thrilled with the delights of life, upon 
whom is flashed all the beauty and grace in 
nature, and yet who bears about her evi- 
dences that the storms have raged at the very 
centre of her soul, and that she has taken the 
hand of many a sufferer, to descend in sym- 
pathy to the deepest grave of affliction, is an 
enchantress. She is the one to whom the 
young come with their enthusiasms and 
youthful fears and hopes; indeed, so peren- 
nial are the springs of renewal within her 
nature that in the passage of the years time 
seems to have refused to make its sign upon 
her, and yet the middle-aged and the old rec 
ognize in her a friend and helper 

To her the knightliness of the manliest 
manhood bows and offers protection. Per- 
haps all men naturally are susceptible to ap 
peals to the strength of their arm and to 
their bravery of soul, and this something in 
a woman’s eyes half revealed, this touch of 
sadness, few of the stronger sex are able to 
resist. 

Such a woman is beyond the art of the 
copyist. Spend their efforts as they may in 
trying to reproduce the fascinating effects, 
women who envy her are never able to get a 
true copy. Sometimes they imagine that the 
secret may be found in a tone of the voice, 
or, again, in a glance of the eye, or in the 
pose of the figure; but in the effort to adapt 
these to their own personality, they meet fail- 
ure even before the first trial of their experi 
ment is made in public 

But the entrancing woman pays her price, 
in a sense, for her power. The rainbow that 
is hung in beauty in the sight of the many 
to delight, cheer, and inspire them, was 
formed through the mist of her tears, and 
when the glorious colors fade away, some 
turn to behold the lonely figure that stands 
amid the clearing mists. 

Mary R. BALDWIN 


A MODERN ALADDIN; 


OR, 


The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier, 


An Bytravagansa in four Acts. 


BY HOWARD PYLE. 


PROLOGUE 


TS Comte de St.-Germaine was a real his 

torical character of his kind. Of all the 
many adventurers brilliant and volatile that 
fliited across the polished surface of Parisian 
life during the gay butterfly days of La Pom- 
padour, none was more interesting, none left 
a more fascinating reflection, than he. No 
one knew who he was, no one knew his an 
tecedents, no one knew whence he came, but 
there he suddenly appeared, to shine tran 
siently and somewhat Juridly for a year or 
two in a certain heaven of quasi high life 

Nothing could have been more sudden 
than his advent. One day he was unheard 
of; the next, all the world talked of him, 
gazed at him, and wondered. Great people 
adopted him and made much of him; court 
jers and cabinet ministers bowed to him; the 
king petted him, talked with him in his privy 
closet by the hour,and held long and inti 
mate discourse with him. He possessed the 
rare and distinguished privilege of a free 
and familiar entrée to Madame de Pompa 
dour’s dressing-room—a crowning honor, 
and one only enjoyed by the greatest and 
most favored courtiers. 

And indeed the Parisian world had more 
cause to wonder and to marvel at him than 
at many another star that shone at different 
times in that firmament. First it was a 
whisper that got about that he was three, 
some said four, and others five hundred 
years old. Then it was said that there were 
those who had known him, gay, handsome, 
brilliant, fifty years before—as gay, as hand- 
some, as brilliant. Then came a second 
whispering rumor—that he was the richest 
man ip the world—a rumor also somewhat 
confirmed, for there were those, whose word 
was indisputable, who vouched to his having 
shown them incalculable treasures of dia- 
monds. He himself never laid claim either 
to the extreme age or to the incalculable 
treasure, but the world claimed the one and 
talked of the other for him. And al) the 
talk and gossip seemed to be built upon 
good foundation. 

For example, said Madame de Pompa 
dour to him one day, ‘‘ But you do not tell 
us your age, and yet the Comtess de Gergy, 
who was ambassadress at Vienna more than 
fifty years ago, says that she saw you there 
then exactly the same as you now appear.” 

‘Tt is quite true, madame,” repfied St.- 
Germaine, quietly. ‘‘I knew Madame de 
Gergy many years ago.” 

‘* But, according to her account, you must 
be more than a hundred years old?” 

“That is not impossible,” said he; and 
then added, laughing, ‘‘ but it is quite possi- 
ble that the countess is in her dotage.” 

As for his vast wealth, that also stood 
upon substantial foundation. The Baron de 
Sleichen says, in his memoirs, that one day 
the count showed him so many diamonds 
that he thought he saw all the treasures of 
Aladdin’s lamp spread out before him. He 
showed Madame de Pompadour a little box 
of precious stones worth more than half a 
million livres. Says Madame de Hausset: 
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‘‘The count came to see Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who was very ill. He showed her dia- 
monds enough to furnish a king’s treasure, 
At still another time, when a number of the 
principal courtiers were present, he visited 
madame's apartments wearing magnificent 
diamond knee and shoe buckles. At her re- 
quest he went into an adjoining apartment 
and removed them for closer inspection. 
They were worth, M. de Gontat said, not less 
than twenty thorsand livres.” 

So it came about that the Comte de St.- 
Germaine shone, a brilliant star in his firma- 
ment, fora while; then suddenly he vanished, 
and the Parisian world saw him no more. 
For six days that world wondered and spec- 
ulated concerning his disappearance; then, 
on the seventh day, it forgot him. 


ACT I. 
Scene First. — A street in Flourens, the 
house of the late Jean Munier, tailor, in the 
Soreground, 


Flourens was a little town lying quite out of 
the usual route of young English travellers of 
rich connections making the grand tour, and 
so, having nothing to recommend it in itself, 
was unknown to the great world without— 
dull, stupid, stagnant. Hardly ever a visitor 
from that great outside world appeared with- 
in the circle of its hopeless isolation. So it 
was a very strange thing to the town when 
one morning a great coach, as big as a house, 
dragged by four horses, with postilions clad 
in scarlet faced with blue, their legs encased 
in huge jack-boots, and each with a club 
queue as thick as his wrist hanging down 
his back, came whirling, rattling, lumbering, 
in the midst of a swirling cloud of dust, into 
the silence of the town. It was twice won- 
derful when the coach stopped at the inn; 
and it was thrice wonderful when an odd, 
lean, wizened little man, evidently the ser- 
vant, let down the steps, and helped a strange 
gentleman from within. He was a tall dark 
gentleman, dressed in black from head to 
foot—from the black hat with the black fea- 
ther to the black silk stockings. From the 
gentleman’s shoulder hung a long black cloak 
trimmed and lined with black fur, and Flou- 
rens had never seen his like before. He nei- 
ther looked to the right nor to the left, but, 
without saying good or bad to any living 
soul, he and the odd, lean little servant en- 
tered the inn, leaving the crowd that stood 
without staring and gaping after him. Then 
the great coach disappeared through the 
arched gate that led to the stable-yard, but 
it was a long time before the crowd began 
to disperse, before the gossiping began to 
cease, before the cloud of silence and dul- 
ness and stagnation settled by degrees upon 
the town again. Now it was maybe an hour 
and a half, and the last of those who had 
looked and wondered had gone about their 
business. All was quiet, dull, heavily silent 
again, and in all the bald stretch of road no- 
thing is to be seen but two women gossiping 
at a gateway and a solitary cat upon a gar- 
den wall watching two sparrows chirping 
and fluttering upon the eaves. 

It is with this setting that the play opens, 
and Oliver Munier, the son of the late Jean 
Munier, is discovered leaning against the 
wall of the house, basking in the sun, his 
blouse tucked up, his hands in his pockets, 
and a straw in his mouth, which he now and 
then chews passively in drowsy laziness. 
Within, his mother is busied about the house 
work, now and then rattling and stirring 
among the pots and pans, now and then 
scolding at him in a shrill high-pitched 
voice, to which he listens with half-shut eyes, 
chewing his straw the while. 

‘*] know not,” said she, stopping for a mo 
ment in her work that her words might have 
more force in the pause—‘‘ I know not wheth- 
er thou wert born so, but thou art the laziest 
scamp that ever my two eyes saw. Here art 
thou eighteen years old,and yet hast never yet 
earned a single sou to pay for keeping body 
and soul together since thy poor father died 
five months ago. Poor soul! with him it 
was snip, snip, snip, stitch, stitch, stitch. 
There was never a tailor in Picardy like him. 
His poor legs were bent like crooked billets 
from sitting cross-legged, and his poor fingers 
were as rough as horn from the prick of the 
needle. Thou lazy vagabond, with him it 
was work, work, work.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Oliver, without turning 
his head, ‘‘it was hard work that killed my 
poor father.” 

‘* Perhaps it was,” said his mother; ‘ but 
it will never do thee a harm.” 

Oliver shifted the straw he was chewing 
from one side of his mouth to the other. 

‘*Very well,” said he. ‘‘Is not one in the 
family enough to die of the same thing?” 

‘‘Humph!” said his mother, and went back 
to her work with more clatter than ever. 

Just then, at the further end of the street, 
the inn door opened, and the strange gentle- 
man in black came out, followed first by his 
servant,and then by Pierre, the landlord. He 
stopped for a moment at the head of a flight 
of stone steps, and Pierre pointed, as Oliver 
thought, toward their house. Then the 
strange gentleman came slowly down the 
steps, picking his way around the puddles 
where the water from the trough flowed 
across the road; and so, followed by his ser- 
vant, came down the street toward where 
Oliver stood. At his coming a sudden breeze 


of interest seemed to awaken in the street. 
The two gossips turned and looked after him; 
the cat sat up on the wall, and also looked; 
and the two sparrows stopped chirping, and 
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seemed to look. Two or three women ap- 
peared at the doorways with children, three 
or four heads were thrust out at the win- 
dows, and Oliver, taking his hands out of 
his pockets, removed the straw that he might 
see better without the interruption of chew- 
ing. 

When he had come to within a little dis- 
tance of Oliver,the strange gentleman stopped, 
and beckoning to the little lean serving-man 
who followed him, held a short whispered 
talk with him. The little lean serving-man 
nodded, and then the stranger came straight 
across the street. Oliver gaped like a fish. 

** You are Oliver Munier?” said the strange 
gentleman. 

“Yes,” said Oliver, ‘‘I am.” 

The strange gentleman opened his arms, 
and before Oliver knew what had happened, 
he found himself being embraced in the open 
street, with all those looking on. 

‘‘T am thy uncle,” said the strange gentle- 
man, with a gulp, and thereupon, releasing 
Oliver, he took a fine cambric handkerchief 
out of his pocket and wiped his eyes 

Oliver stood dumb and gaping. He did 
not know whether he was asleep or awake. 
‘*My uncle!” he repeated, stupidly, at last. 

‘Yes, thy uncle.” 

‘*My uncle!” repeated Oliver again. 

‘** And thy dear mother?” asked the strange 
gentleman. 

‘*She is in the house,” said Oliver; and 
then he called, *‘ Mother! mother!” 

And his mother, stopping the clattering 
with the pots and pans, came to the door, 
and then, seeing a strange gentleman, stood 
quite still and stared. 

‘*Mother,” said Oliver, ‘‘ here 
who says he is my uncle.” 

‘Your what?” said his mother. 

‘*My uncle.” 

‘Your uncle?” 

‘His uncle,” said the strange gentleman. 

*‘T never knew the child had: one,” said 
Oliver's mother. 

‘** What,” said the strange gentleman. “ Did 
Jean Marie never speak of me—his brother 
Henri? Ah me! Well, perhaps he was 
ashamed of me, for I was the black-sheep of 
the flock. I have been to the Americas ever 
since I ran away from home two-and-forty 
years ago, and now I have come back rich— 
very rich.” 

At the word ‘‘rich,” Oliver’s mother start- 
ed as if she had been stung. ‘‘ Oliver,” she 
cried, ‘‘ why do you stand gaping there like 
a stupid sot? You lazy vagabond, bring 
your uncle into the house! And you, Mon- 
sieur Brother, come in, come in!’ And she 
almost dragged the strange gentleman through 
the doorway. ‘‘ Brush your uncle a chair, 
Oliver, brush your uncle a chair! There, 
Monsieur Brother, that is very good. Now 
will you not sit down and rest after having 
come all the way from the Americas?” 

‘* My servant—” began the strange gentle- 
man. 

‘*We have room for him also; we have 
room for him as well,” said Oliver’s mother. 
‘*Come, Monsieur Servant. Oliver, dust him 
a chair also,” 

‘*Very good,” 
‘but it is not 
little supper—” 

‘*He shall have his supper.” said Oliver's 
mother. ‘There is enough for him and for 
all the rest of us; but no thanks to that son 
of mine for that. As lazy a vagabond as 
ever you saw, Monsieur Brother. He too 
might have been a tailor, as was his father; 
but no, he will not work. He would rather 
beg or starve than work.” 

‘That of no importance,” said the 
strange gentleman. ‘‘Oliver will have no 
need to work; we shall make a gentleman of 
Oliver. But I was about to say that I have 
ordered a little supper at the inn, and my 
servant will go and bring it. Go, Gaspard, 
and see that all is done well. In the mean 
time let us talk over family matters among 
ourselves. See, here am I, come, as [ said, 
from the Americas, and without a soul be- 
longing to me but my servant Gaspard. Let 
us, then, all live together—you, my sister, and 
Oliver and me and Gaspard. To-night I will 
sleep here in your house. To-morrow Oliver 
and I shall go to Paris and choose another 
lodging, for this is a poor place for the sister 
and the nephew of a rich American to live.” 

Oliver’s mother looked around her. “Yes,” 
said she, ‘‘that is true. It is a poor place, a 
very poor place.” 


is & man 


said the strange gentleman; 
that. I had thought that a 
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‘‘Here is Gaspard with the little supper,” 
said Oliver's new uncle. 

Some one had knocked. Oliver opened 
the door, and Gaspard came in, followed by 
Jacques, the man from the inn, carrying a 
great basket upon his head. Oliver and his 
mother stared with open eyes and mouths, 
for they had never seen such a little supper 
as the ugly servant had fetched from the inn. 

‘Gaspard saw to the cooking,”’ said the 
new uncle. ‘‘ Gaspard is a famous cook, and 
I do not know how I could get along with- 
out him.” 

Oliver watched the servant furtively, and 
the longer he looked the more he felt in him 
something that made his skin creep. He 
was, as was said, a little lean, wiry man, and 
he had a Jean, livid face and straight black 
hair that almost met the slanting eyebrows; 
he had a pair of little twinkling black eyes, 
mouse-like and cunning; he had thin blue 
grinning lips that showed every now and 
then beneath them a set of large white teeth; 
he had a long, sharp chin that stuck out like 
that of a punchinello; he was unpleasant to 
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look at, but then he was a good servant—yes, 
he was a good servant; he might have had 
felt upon his feet for all the noise he made, 
and he spread the table with only a faint 
chink or tingle now and then to show that 
he was at work. So Oliver sat watching him 
from under his brows, while the new uncle 
talked with his mother. 

At last Gaspard drew back from the table 
and bowed. 

‘“Come,” said the new uncle, drawing up 
a chair, ‘‘let us have supper.” 


ScENE Seconp.—Midnight in Flourens; a 
flood of moonlight falling across the bare 
and naked street, mystic, colorless. 


Oliver felt himself rising like a bubble 
through the black waters of sleep. A noise, 
a shrill, penetrating noise, was ringing in 
his ears, and then suddenly, as the bubble 
breaks, he became wide-awake and sat up. 
At first he did not know where he was; then 
he remembered the strange gentleman—his 
new-found uncle—and knew that he was in 
the garret, and that the uncle was sleeping 
upon his (Oliver’s) bed in the room below. 
So recollection came back to his newly 
awakened senses by bits and pieces, but all 
the while the shrill, penetrating sound rang 
in his ears. It was like, and yet it was un- 
like, the crying of a cat. It was the same 
high-pitched tremulous strain, like the wail- 
ing of an impish baby; yet there was a dif- 
ference—a subtle difference—between the cry- 
ing of a cat and the long-drawn, quavering, 
unearthly sound that he heard, voiceless and 
inarticulate, in the silent loneliness of the 
midnight and the bewilderment of his new 
awakening—a difference that set his limbs to 
shaking, and sent the chills crawling up and 
down his back like cold fingers. 

The sound that he heard neither rose nor 
fell, but continued shrill on and on 
through the silence without, as though it 
would never come to an end. Then sudden- 
ly it ceased. Oliver sat in darkness upon 
the garret floor, with the blankets gathered 
about his chin, his teeth chattering and rat- 
tling and his limbs shuddering, partly 
through nervous, partly through actual, chill. 
** Chicker, chicker, click!” sounded his teeth 
loudly in the hush of silence that followed. 
It seemed as though that silence was even 
harder to bear than the sound itself. ‘It 
was only a cat, it was only a cat,” he mut- 
tered to himself. Then, ‘‘ The devil! there 
it is again!” 

Yes, that same strange noise was begin- 
ning again; at first so faint that Oliver was 
not sure that he heard it, then rising higher 
and higher and more and more keen. ‘‘It 
is only a cat, it is only a cat,” muttered 
Oliver, faintly. He felt his scalp creeping. 

Again the noise ceased as suddenly as be- 
fore into the same death-like silence. 

Some one was stirring in the room below; 
it was the American uncle. A great wave 
of relief swept over Oliver to find that an- 
other besides himself was awake. The next 
moment he heard the window that looked 
out into the street beneath softly and cau- 
tiously raised. 

Near where he lay was an open unglazed 
window. It looked out into the moonlight 
just above the one that he had heard raised 
in the room below. A faint thrill of curios 
ity began to stir in the depth of the chaos of 
his fright. Strengthened by the companion- 
ship of wakefulness, he crept softly to the 
square hole and peered fearfully out. 

The houses across the way stood black 
and silent against the pale moonlit sky be- 
hind. The street between was bathed in the 
white glamour. In the middle of it and 
facing the house stood the motionless fiz- 
ure of a woman wrapped in the folds of a 
long black cloak. Just below Oliver was 
the window that he had heard softly raised 
& moment since, and out of it a head was 
looking. Oliver could only see the back of 
the head, but he knew very well that it was 
the American uncle’s. He must have made 
some noise, for the head suddenly turned 
and looked up. He drew back with a keen 
thrill, afraid—but not knowing why he was 
afraid—of being seen. For a while he stood 
waiting and listening with bated breath and 
a beating heart, but all was silent below. 
Then again he peeped cautiously out over 
the window-sill; the head below was gone 
now, but the silent, motionless figure in the 
street was yet there. 

At that moment she looked up, and Oliver 
saw her face. It was beautiful, but as livid 
as death; just such a face as might utter the 
sound that had awakened him to his blind 
terror. The eyes were fixed upon him, but 
not as though they saw him, and he leaned 
far out of the window, gazing fascinated. 
Presently the thin lips parted, he saw the 
white teeth glitter in the moonlight, and for 
the third time he heard that quavering, un- 
earthly wail break out upon the night. 

Suddenly the door of: the house beneath 
opened noiselessly, and two figures stepped 
out into the pale glamour. One was the 
American uncle, the other was the clever ser- 
vant Gaspard. The latter carried over his 
arm something that looked like a long black 
cloak. At their coming the sound instantly 
ceased, and the woman slowly turned her 
white ghostly face toward them. The Amer- 
ican uncle strode up to her and caught her 
fiercely by the wrist, but she moved no more 
than if she had been dead. Oliver saw the 
American uncle stand looking this way and 
that, like one seeking for some escape; then 
he looked at Gaspard. The clever servant 
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was mouthing and grimacing in a horrible, 
grotesque manner. Oliver could see him as 
plain as day, for the white moonlight shone 
full in his lean grisly face. He opened what 
he carried upon his arm; it was a long black 
bag-like hood. 

Once again the tremulous wailing cry cut 
through the night, at first faint, then rising 
higher and higher and clearer and clearer. 
Oliver saw his uncle shudder. Gaspard 
grinned; he crouched together, and held the 
black bag open in his hands. Oliver heard 
the American uncle utter a sharp word that 
he could not understand, and saw him fling 
the wrist he held away from him. 

What next passed happened in an instant. 
There was a leap, a swift, silent, horrible 
struggle, and the sound was stilled. Gaspard 
had drawn the black bag over the woman's 
head and shoulders. Then, without pausing 
an instant, he picked her up, flung her limp 
and helpless form over his shoulder like a 
sack of grain, turned, and with noiseless feet 
ran swiftly down the street. Oliver watched 
him as he ran into an inky shadow, flitted 
across a patch of moonlight, disappeared in 
a shadow again, appeared, disappeared, was 
gone. ‘‘My God!” he muttered to himself; 
‘the bridge and the river are down there. 
Would he—” 

When he looked again he saw that his un- 
cle had gone back into the house. 

For a long time the street below lay de- 
serted in the silence of the moonlight. In 
the stillness Oliver could hear the far-away 
sound of running water and the distant bark- 
ing of adog. He leaned against the side of 
the window, watching with fascinated inter- 
est for the return of the serving-man. At last 
he thought that he saw a movement far down 
upon the moonlit street. It was Gaspard re- 
turning, without his burden. He appeared, 
disappeared, passed through the silent blocks 
of shadow, of moonlight, of shadow, with the 
same swift, noiseless steps, until he reached 
the road in front of the house. Then he 
stopped short; there was a momentary pause, 
and then he looked quickly and suddenly up. 
It was the face of a grinning devil from heil 
that Oliver saw. 

Their glances met; Gaspard’s eyes glisten- 
ed in the moonlight. That meeting of glances 
was but for an instant. The next, Gaspard 
clapped his hands to the pit of his stomach, 
and bending over, writhed and twisted and 
doubled himself in a convulsion of silent 
crazy laughter. After a while he straighten- 
ed himself again, and as Oliver gazed, fasci- 
nated, he suddenly began an uncouth gro- 
tesque dance. Around and around he spun, 
hopping and bobbing up and down; around, 
around, with his black shadow—pot-bellied, 
long-limbed, and spider-like—hopping be- 
neath him. So hopping and bobbing, with 
wagging head and writhing, twisting limbs, 
he drew nearer and nearer to the door. An- 
other leap, and he had hopped into the house, 
and the street was silent and deserted once 
more in the white moonlight. 

For a while Oliver continued leaning out 
of the window, dazed, bewildered, with what 
he had seen. Thenhe slowly drew his head 
in again, and with trembling limbs and 
quaking body crawled back to his blankets, 
that lay in a heap upon the floor in the dark- 
ness. He heard a distant clock strike two; 
he would have given ten years of his life for 
a ray of good honest sunlight. 


The Morning. 

‘Did the cats annoy you last night?” said 
Oliver's mothe.:, as they sat at breakfast. 

‘*No,” said the new uncle. Gaspard and 
he looked as if they had never opened their 
eyes the whole night through. 

Oliver sat with the untasted breakfast be- 
fore him, heavily burdened with the recol- 
lection of what he had seen. For one mo- 
ment he woke to the question and answer, 
and wondered vaguely whether the little 
supper of the night before had given him 
the nightmare. Then his heart sank back, 
heavier than ever, for he knew that what he 
had seen he had seen with his waking eyes 

Suddenly the new uncle looked up. ‘‘ We 
will start for Paris,” said he,“ at nine o'clock.” 

Oliver’s heart thrilled at the words. It was 
on his tongue to say, ‘‘I do not want to go 
to Paris,” but Gaspard’s mouse-like eyes were 
fixed upon him, and he gulped, shuddered, 
and sat silent. 


Scene Turrp.— Paris. 

It was all like the hideous unreality of a 
nightmare to poor Oliver. For twelve hours 
they had travelled on and on and on, Oliver 
and those two dreadful mysterious beings, 
with only a brief stop now and then to 
change horses, and now and then for a bit to 
eat. At such times that one whom Oliver 
afterward knew as ‘‘ the master” got out and 
walked up and down, whilst the other at- 
tended to his duties as servant. But Oliver 
always sat still, and shrunk together in the 
corner of the coach, weighed down with the 
tremendous remembrance of what had pass- 
ed the night before, and by no less looming 
apprehensions of what was to come.  Gas- 
pard always brought him something to eat, 
but he had no appetite for the food, and he 
shuddered at the lean grisly face whenever 
it appeared at the door of the coach. 

Then again the master would enter, and 
they would resume the never-ending jour- 
ney. At last, overpowered by the continued 
intensity of the strain, Oliver fell into an un 
sasy sleep, in which all manner of ugly vi- 
sions flitted through his mind. At last the 
sudden thunderous rumbling of the coach 
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over stony streets aroused him again, and 
when he awoke it was to find himself in 
Paris. He unclosed his eyes and looked 
stonily out of the window. He had fallen 
asleep while the sun was still quite high in the 
sky; now it was night. The lights from the 
street lanterns flashed in at the window, 
traversed the gloomy interior of the coach, 
and then flashed out again; a perpetual glare 
shone from the windows of shops and stores; 
hundreds of people, passing and repassing, 
came and went; but poor Oliver, bewildered 
and stupefied, saw and felt all as a part of 
those dull leaden dreams that had disturbed 
him in his sleep. 

Nevertheless he noticed that as they still 
rumbled on and on, the lights grew less and 
less brilliant and frequent and that the tray 
ellers grew less and less numerous; that the 
streets grew crookeder and narrower, and the 
dark and gloomy houses upon either hand 
more ancient and crazy. 

Suddenly, in a space of darkness, a land 
was laid upon his knee, and a voice spoke 
his name—*‘ Oliver!” He started wide-awake, 
and a keen sharp pang shot through him 
Just then they again passed a lantern, and as 
the light traversed the interior of the great 
coach it flashed across the face of his com- 
panion thrust close to his own. The cloak 
which he had wrapped around him after 
nightfall had fallen away, his eyes shone 
with a strange light, and his lips were parted 
with a strange smile Were you frighten 
ed at what you saw last night?” he said. 

Oliver felt as though a thunder-bolt had 
fallen. Twice or thrice he strove to speak, 
but his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
and refused to utter a sound; he could only 
nod his head. The very worst thing that he 


feared had happened to him. He was so 
frightened that it gave him the stomach 
ache. What was to befall him next? It 


was through a veil of dizzy terror that he 
looked into that face shut up with him in the 
narrow confines of the coach. All had he- 
come darkness again; but in the humming 
silence the eyeballs of his soul still saw that 
strangely smiling face as the eyes of his 
body had seen it when the lantern light flash 
ed upon it. He crouched in his corner 
shrunk together like a rabbit before the face 
of a serpent. Again there came another 
traversing flash of light, and he saw that the 
face had widened to a grin. 

‘And you know that I am not your rich 
uncle from the Americas ?” 

Oliver nodded his head once more 

The other began laughing said 
he; ‘‘ you are frightened. But I am_ not so 
bad as you take me to be, or Gaspard eithe1 
for the matter of that, though he has strange 
habits. Also you saw what last 
night?” 

For the third time Oliver nodded his head. 
His throat grew tighter and tighter, and he 
felt as though he would choke. 

” Very well,” said the other. ‘‘Then you 
understand that Gaspard and I are not to be 
trifled with. We are now at the end of our 
journey, and there is something that I would 
have you do for me. It was for that that I 
hunted you up at Flourens, and it was fot 
that that I brought you here to Paris. If 
you do my bidding, no harm shall happen to 
you; if not—” The hand which rested upon 
Oliver's knee gripped it like the clutch of a 
hawk. ‘‘ Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes,” croaked Oliver, finding his voice 
at last. 

‘Very good,” said the other. ‘‘ Now when 
we stop I shall get out first of all, then you, 
then Gaspard. He will follow close behind 
us, and if you make so much as one noise, 
one little outery—’ The speaker stopped 
abruptly. They were now in the black gloom 
of a crooked, unlighted street, with high walls 
beetling upon either side; but even in the 
blackness of the gloom Oliver could feel that 
the other made a motion with his hands as 
though drawing a sack or bag over his head, 
and he shrank together closer than ever 

Then suddenly the coach stopped. The 
next moment the door was flung open, and 
there stood Gaspard waiting. Oliver's com 
panion stepped out upon the pavement. 
‘*Come,” said he; and there was that in his 
voice that told Oliver that there was but one 
thing to do—to obey. The poor lad’s legs 
and arms moved with a jerky, spasmodic 
movement, as though they cid not belong to 
him, and Gaspard had to help him out of the 
coach, or else he would have fallen upon the 
pavement. 

‘That is good,” said his travelling com- 
panion when he at last stood upon the side- 
walk. ‘‘ Our legs are cramped by sitting so 
long, but we will be better by the time we 
have walked a little distance;” and he slipped 
his hand under Oliver’s arm. 

Oliver groaned. 

The moon had now risen, and though it 
did not reach the pavement, the still pallid 
light bathed the upper stories of the houses 
upon the other side of the street above the 
sharp black demarcation of the lower shad 
ows. They passed two or three strange 

spirit-like shapes, ragged and wretched; but 
soon leaving even these behind, and turning 
down a sudden crooked way, they came to a 
dark, lonely, narrow court, utte rly deserted, 
and silent as death. At the further side of 
this court was a brick wall, black with moss 
and mildew. Upon this wall the pallid 
moonlight lay full and bright, showing a 
little arched doorway that seemed to lead 
through it to, perhaps,a garden upon the other 
side. Here they stopped, and Gaspard, step- 
ping forward, drew from his pocket two 


Come,’ 


he did 
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rusty keys tied together by a piece of twisted parchment. 
He chose one of the keys, and thrust it into the lock of the 
gate. The lock was old and rusty. Gaspard twisted at the 
key until his bony fingers were livid, then with a grating 
noise the key slowly turned in the rusty lock. The gate 
opened, not into the garden, as Oliver had expected to see, but 
into the inky darkness of the passageway built into the wall. 

‘*Come, my child,” said Oliver’s companion. ‘‘ Come 
with me, and Gaspard will follow behind and close the gate.” 

Oliver looked about him with helplessly despairing eyes. 
Not a soul was in sight but the two. There was no help, no 
hope; there was nothing to do but to follow. He stepped 
into the passageway after the other. The next moment Gas- 
pard closed the gate,and he found himself in inky blackness. 

‘*Take my hand and follow,” said he who led; and his 
voice echoed and reverberated up and down the hollow 
darkness. Oliver reached blindly out until he touched the 
unseen hand. 

With shuffling feet they moved slowly along the passage- 
way for the distance of twenty or thirty paces, the American 
uncle leading the way and holding Oliver by the hand, and 
Gaspard following so close behind them that sometimes it 
seemed to Oliver that he could feel the other’s hot breath 
blowing upon his neck. Suddenly Oliver’s guide stopped 
for a moment, and Oliver could hear him feeling with his 
feet upon the floor in front of him. Then again his echoing 
voice sounded, reverberating through the darkness. ‘‘ Take 
care of the steps,” said he, ‘‘for they are narrow and slip- 
pery.” 

In answer Oliver felt out instinctively with his foot. His 
toe touched the edge of a step, the first of a flight that led 
steeply downward into the darkness. 

Down, down they went, Oliver in the middle and the other 
behind. 

‘We are at the bottom of the steps,” said the echoing voice 
in front of Oliver, and the next instant he felt the startling 
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jar of missing a step. Although 
the blackness was impenetrable, 
it seemed to Oliver that they had 
now reached a large room, for 
their footsteps echoed with a hol- 
low sound, as though from high 
valls and a vaulted roof. His 
guide laid a hand upon his arm, 
and at the signal he stopped. 
Presently he heard Gaspard fum- 
bling and rustling, and the next 
moment he struck a shower of 
sparks with flint and steel. As 
the tinder blazed under his breath- 
ing, Oliver saw that he leaned 
over a small brazened vase that 
sat upon the ground. He lighted 
a match and dropped it into the 
vase, and instantly a vivid green- 
ish light blazed up, dancing now 
higher, now lower, and lighting 
up all the surrounding space. 
Then Oliver saw that he was in- 
deed in a high, vaulted, cellar- 
like apartment, without window 
or other entrance than that 
through which they had come. 
In the centre of this vaulted 
space, and not far from where 
they stood, was a trap-door of 
iron, to which was attached an 
iron ring; a wide heavy iron bar, 
fastened to the floor at one end 
by a hinge and at the other by a 
staple and padlock, crossed the 
iron plate, and locked it to the 
floor. Again Gaspard drew out 
the two keys, and fitting the sec- 
ond into the padlock, gave it a 
turn. The padlock gaped. He 
loosed it from the staple, and swung back the 
iron bar, creaking and grating upon its rusty 
hinge; then, clutching the ring in the lid of 
the trap, he bent his back and heaved. The 
iron plate swung slowly and heavily up, and as 
Oliver looked down, he saw a glimmering flight 
of stone steps that led into the yawning black- 
ness beneath. 

Gaspard reached down into the square hole, 
and after fumbling around for a moment, drew 
forth an ancient rusty lantern with the end of a half-burned 
randle still in it, which he proceeded to light. 

Then he who was the master spoke again. ‘‘ Oliver, my 
child,” said he, smoothly, “down below there are three 
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rooms; in the furthermost room of the three is a small stone 
pillar, and on it are two bottles of water. Bring them up 
here to me, and I will make you so rich that you shall never 
want for anything more in this world.” 

“Am I—am I to go down there alone?” said Oliver, 
hoarsely. 

‘** Yes,” said the other, ‘ 
will wait here for you.” 

‘* And what then?” 

‘Then I will make you rich.” 

Oliver looked into the face of the other. In its cold 
depth he saw something that chilled his heart to the very 
centre. He turned, and leaning forward, gazed stupidly 
down into the gaping hole at his feet; then he drew back. 
“*My God!” he said, ‘‘ I—cannot go—down there alone.” 

“But you must go,” said the other. 

‘*T—I cannot go alone,” said Oliver again. 

The other turned his head. ‘‘Gaspard!” said he. That 
was all; but the perfect servant understood. He stepped 


alone; but we, Gaspard and I, 
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forward and laid his hand upon Oliver’s wrist, and his fin- 
gers were like stee] wires. 

Oliver looked into his face with wide eyes. 
that which he had seen the night before. 
said he, in a choking voice. 

He reached out blindly a hand as cold as death, and trem- 
bling as witha palsy. One of the others, he knew not which, 
thrust the Jantern into it. Then he turned mechanically, 
and, automaton-like, began descending the narrow steps, 
There were ten or a dozen of them, leading steeply down- 
ward, and at the bottom was a small vestibule a few feet 
square. Oliver looked back, and saw the two faces peering 
down at him through the square opening above; then he 
turned again. In front of him was an arched doorway like 
that through which he had first come. On the wall around 
the doorway and on the floor was painted a broad, blood-red, 
unbroken Jine, with this figure marked at intervals upon it: 


He saw there 
‘**T—-will—go,”’ 


° 
$ 
The door was opened a crack, Oliver reached out and 
pushed it, and then noiselessly, even in that dead silence 
it swung slowly open upon the darkness within 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TRIAL. 

TOW we had not long to wait. Our 

case, once completed by the prosecu- 

tion, was immediately set down for trial. 

We were informed that it would probably 
*Begun in Harper's Bazae No. 3, Vol. XXIV. 
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be called on Saturday, October 26th. As for 
our defence, we had severally and separately 
stated for Mr. Quellet’s information every- 
thing that we could possibly remember bear- 
ing at all upon the charge. That is to say, 
I, for my part, wrote out and gave to my 
attorney such an account of my connection 
with the club as you have already read in 
these pages. I described how the members 
were principally Republican in theory only; 
how the violent measures advocated on the 
last evening that ever the club met were pro- 
posed by another member (not myself), and 
reprobated by the Chairman. 
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Well, I set down many things (I believe I 
might have spared myself the trouble, partly 
because our clever attorney certainly paid no 
attention to them, partly because the conclu- 
sion of the case was resolved upon from the 
beginning). As for George, he prepared no 
defence, refused legal assistance, and con 
tinued in cheerfulness, unassumed and real, 
but the rest of us grew restless, and fell into 
moods of silence, walking about like caged 
creatures (which, indeed, we were). 

On Monday morning George brought a 
piece of news up stairs from the yard. Our 
friendly merchant, who was in for forgery, 


had been sent up for trial It is certain,’ 
he said, ‘‘that the case will go against him 
The amount which he obtained by his for 
gery isvery large. There is no hope for him 
except from the King’s clemency, and yet 
the poor man went off laughing and dan- 
cing, taking leave of the prison as of a place 
he should never again see, because he was 
going to be triumphantly acquitted. Well, 
he will come back presently a wiser man.” 

I gave no further thought to the case of this 
worthy and virtuous person, whose sentiments 
were 80 Opposite to his conduct, because my 
own case now occupied all my thoughts, 
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At eight o'clock on the morning of Satur- 
day, October 26th, we were all four taken 
from the ward and brought to the gate at 
which we entered—that which I have called 
the Gate of Honor Lost. Here we were 
handed over to the custody of the Sheriffs’ 
serjeants-at-mace, eight of ‘them, attended 
by sixteen yeomen, all dressed in blue cloth 
gowns and carrying truncheons. Guarded by 
these officers we marched out into the Old 
Bailey, and so down the street to the Session 
House. George marched at the head of us, 
with cheerful and shining countenance; the 
rest of us, I fear, with pale cheeks and trem- 
bling lips, though we endeavored to assume 
a confident carriage and appearance. That 
man, truly, who can stand up in a court of 
justice and answer unabashed to a capital 
charge must have the insensibility of brut- 
ishness, or he must be, for the time, as 
George was, deprived of his full reason. 
For some moments after we were placed 
in the Dock I could see nothing clearly; 
a mist was before my eyes. I could hear 
nothing distinctly; a ringing was in my ears, 
Presently I recovered, and became aware 
that the Judges were in their seats, and that 
the Clerk of the Court was standing up to 
read the indictment. 

I already knew the contents of that windy 
document, and felt no inclination to listen to 
itagain. I therefore allowed myself to look 
about the Court. 

The Session House of the Old Bailey, 
which, I suppose, very few people are curi- 
ous enough to visit, is a square hall of good 
size, lit by three windows In a row; through 
the windows one sees nothing but the wall 
of Newgate Prison. Along one side is a 
low gallery for the accommodation of those 
who wish to attend the trials. I am told 
that many people do nothing else but sit and 
watch the course of Justice from this gal- 
lery. On the side facing the windows is 
the Dock, or enclosed place for the use of 
the prisoners. On the opposite side is the 
Bench, which runs from one side quite to the 
other. Here are seats for the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, the Ordinary, the 
Justices of the Peace, and visitors of quality, 
who are permitted to sit here by the Judges. 


There are also desks for the use of the 
Judges. The sword of Justice hangs on the 


wall behind the chair of the Presiding Judge. 

Below the Bench and on the Judges’ 
right is a square box or pew, in which the 
witnesses take oath and give their evidence. 
On the other side, at the left of the Judges 
and under the gallery, is another box, much 
larger and square, divided into two pews, for 
the accommodation of the jury. By this 
arrangement the jury sit with their faces in 
shade, while the full light of day falls upon 
the witness and upon the prisoners. Fur- 
ther, by this arrangement the Judges com- 
mand the whole Court—jury, witnesses, and 
prisoners. The middle of the room is taken 
up by a large table covered with a green 
cloth, on which are laid out a quantity of 
law books for reference by Judge or counsel. 
Places are also provided for counsel, for so- 
licitors or attorneys, for witnesses waiting 
their turn, for reporters, and others. This 
morning I observed that the place was quite 
full. Barristers in wig and gown were 
crowded in the body of the hall. The Lord 
Mayor, the Sheriffs, and some of the Alder- 
men were, in their robes and chains, sitting 
beside the Judges. There were also some 
ladies (I heard afterward very great ladies) 
curious to witness a trial for high treason. 
All gazed curiously at the prisoners—the 
four young men charged with attempting a 
Revolution in imitation of that successfully 
accomplished across the Channel. Three 
yeomen stood before the Dock, one at each 
side, and the rest behind. 

The Judges who were assembled to try 
the case showed by their numbers and their 
rank the importance attached to the trial. 
Lord Chief Justice Eyre presided; with him 
were Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, Mr. Bar- 
on Hotham, Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Grose. The majesty of the law was, in- 
deed, made manifest to the most stupid per- 
son in the array of these learned and illus- 
trious Judges, and in the awful gravity of 
their faces. 

The indictment having been read, the plea 
of Not Guilty was entered in our behalf. 
Then Mr. Attorney-General, who couducted 
the prosecution for the Crown, rose and in- 
formed the Court that three of the prisoners 
were represented by counsel, while the fourth 
refused any legal assistance. The counsel 
for the three prisoners wished each case to 
be tried separately. He had no objection to 
this course save on the ground of delay, and 
should begin with the case against the pris- 
oner Nevill Comines, Secretary to the sedi- 
tious Society spoken of in the indictment. 

Upon this my counsel, Mr, Felix Vaughan 
by name, a geutleman as learned, I dare say, 
as he was fluent, rose, and after informing 
the Court that he appeared for the prisoner 
Nevill Comines, asked that the Court should 
adjourn until Tuesday, the 29th, to which 
course the Court consented. 

This done there was nothing but to be 
marched back again by our friends in the 
blue gowns, and to wait, with as much pa- 
tience as we could muster, each for his own 
turn; but the weary hours crept and dragged. 

Tuesday morning dawned at length, and I 
was once more taken to the Session House, 
this time to stand my trial in earnest. 

The same Bench of Judges sat; the Court 
was crowded. The counsel for the prose- 
cution consisted of the Attorney-General, the 
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Solicitor-General, Mr. Serjeant Adair, and 
five juniors; while I had but one barrister, 
Mr. Felix Vaughan by name, and he was a 
junior. 

If I dwell upon the proceedings of this 
trial, it is not, believe me, in order to pro- 
cure for myself the appearance of great im- 
portance, but because in its particulars it 
closely resembled the trial of George, which 
followed, so that in describing one I am de- 
scribing both. 

At first it seemed as if we should never be 
able to get a jury, because my counse) chal- 
lenged one after the other, either in the name 
of the prisoner, without assiguing any reason, 
or because they were not freeholders of the 
county of Middlesex. At last, however, 
twelve men were found and duly sworn, and 
took their places. 

This done, the Clerk of the Arraigns, one 
Thomas Shellen by name, rose and spoke as 
follows: 

‘** Nevill Comines, hold up your hand. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the prisoner, 
Nevill Comines, stands indicted, together 
with others—”. Here he read over again the 
long indictment, which T omit. ‘‘ Upon this 
indictment,” the clerk went on, ‘‘the pris- 
oner, Nevill Comines to wit, hath been ar- 
raigned, and upon this arraignment hath 
pleaded not guilty, and for his trial hath put 
himself upon God and the country; which 
country you are. Your charge is to inquire 
whether he be guilty of the high treason 
whereof he stands indicted or not guilty. If 
you find him guilty, you are to inquire what 
goods and chattels, lands or tenements, he 
had at the time of the high treason committed, 
or at any time since. If you find him not 
guilty, you are to inquire whether he fled for 
it; if you find that he did fly for it, you shall 
inguire of his goods and chattels as if you 
had found him guilty. If you find him not 
guilty and that he did not fly for it, say so, 
and no more, and hear your evidence.” 

The case was opened by the junior coun- 
sel in a very short speech. 

When he sat down, the Attorney-General 
rose, with a pile of papers before him, and 
after arranging his gown so that it should 
not interfere with his gestures, he began a 
speech worthy of a much greater case. I 
blush, even now, to think that a person so 
humble as myself should have been the sub- 
ject of this great oration by one of the most 
illustrious lawyers of the time. Why, I was 
but the Secretary of the Society of Snugs, 
and he gave me a speech which occupied 
eight hours in the delivery. He began at 
nine; he went on with a short interval until 
nearly five, when the Court rose for dinner. 
He had then, however, concluded. 

Eight hours! Could Catiline himself ex- 
pect more? 

He began with great solemnity to inform 
the jury that the indictment, stated generally 
and stripped of its legal phrases, charged the 
prisoner with compassing the King’s death 
(a most terrible crime indeed, and one of 
which I was entirely innocent). He then 
spent at least an hour in setting forth the 
heinousness of the crime, the various ways 
in which it would be attempted, and the 
opinions of great lawyers upon it, and espe- 
cially those of my Lord Hale, of whose mem- 
ory he spoke with the greatest respect. Now 
when he had laid down the law and some of 
the facts, that is to say, the existence of our 
poor little Society, he connected the crime 
of compassing the King’s death with the 
members of the club as follows (I copy from 
the speech as it has been printed) :— 

‘Gentlemen, I think that the evidence that 
I shall lay before you will most abundantly 
satisfy you that the Associations, of which 
the prisoner, through his Society, was a mem- 
ber, designed to alter the whole form of the 
sovereign power of this country; that it was 
to form, or to devise the means of forming, a 
representative government; to vest in a body, 
founded upon universal suffrage and the al- 
leged inalienable and, as they are called, im- 
prescriptible rights of man, all the legisla- 
tive and executive government of the coun- 
try; that a conspiracy to this end would be 
an overt act of high treason cannot, I presume, 
be disputed, It deposes the King in the 
distinction of the regal office in the constitu- 
tion of the state. 

‘‘Gentlemen, I go further. If it had been 
intended to have retained the name and 
office of the King in the country, and to have 
retained it in the person of the present King, 
creating, however, by the authority of the 
intended Convention, a new Legislature to 
act with him, provided they would allow him 
to act with such new Legislature, and then 
calling upon him to act against the express 
obligations of his Coronation Oath, if he 
could forget it, still would it have been a 
conspiracy to depose him from his royal 
authority as now established; if he refused 
to act, he must necessarily be deposed from 
that authority; if he did accept, he was not 
the King of England as he is established by 
law the King of England. But he could not 
accept, hé could not so govern, he is sworn 
not to so govern; he must refuse, he must 
resist, and in consequence of his resisting, his 
life must be in danger.” 

This argument proved effective. Consid- 
ering it after the lapse of so many years, and 
the dying out of heat and passion, [ think it 
forced the point. But that matters nothing 
now. I have no intention of giving you the 
whole of this great speech. You have seen 
how the compassing of the King’s death was 
arrived at. I will try, however, to show the 
drift of the address. He proceeded next to 


speak of the clubs or societies established in 
various parts of the country, artfully com- 
paring them with the famous Jacobin Club of 
Paris, from which such vast evils had pro- 
ceeded to the kingdom of France. He then 
proceeded to describe the Constitutional So- 
ciety the London Corresponding Society, and 
the Society for Constitutional Information; 
he read documents which proved their opin- 
ions and their activity; he dilated at great 
length on the mischiefs which would follow 
the general adoption of these opinions—the 
destruction of the ancient Kingdom of the 
Two Islands; the ruin of trade; the general 
bankruptcy (this went home to the jury, who 
were all tradesmen) of persons carrying on 
business of any kind; the overthrow of re- 
ligion—-not the abolition of the Established 
Church alone, but the complete suppression 
of every form of holy religion (some of the 
jury were Nonconformists, perhaps); the 
wars, both intestine and external, into which 
the country would fall; the neglect of agri- 
culture; the destruction of commerce, great 
and small; the fall of all our institutions; the 
starvation of the people. What a picture did 
he draw of Great Britain, should the people 
resolve to rule themselves! 

He read extracts from Paine’s Rights of 
Man, a book praised by the Society for its 
constitutional information. Also from Joel 
Barlow's Advice to the Privileged Orders, 
which had been equally honored, and, in- 
deed, had received the special thanks of the 
Society. These extracts he connected with 
a running commentary, insomuch that the 
faces of the jury grew harder, and it was ap- 
parent that they would show no mercy to 
those who should be convicted of holding 
such opinions. 

In a word, the Attorney-General first laid 
down certain principles, definitions,and opin- 
ions of great lawyers. Next he described 
certain well-known political societies of the 
day and their opinions. He then drew a 
moving and eloquent picture of the disasters 
which would follow the adoption of these 
views. He proceeded to connect with the 
greatest skill the poor little Society of Snugs 
with the great Corresponding Society, and 
made out that we were a great and impor- 
tant body—perhaps the central and most rep- 
resentative body—although occupying a po- 
sition so obscure and apparently humble. 

He then read from our minute-books a 
great number of passages, all showing the dan- 
gerous character of the society. It is quite 
true that we had offered congratulations to 
the Friends of the Constitution, generally 
called the Jacobins, in Paris; that we had 
passed resolutions of thanks to Tom Paine 
and Joel Barlow; that we advocated a better 
representation of the people. I dare say 
there were many other resolutions which 
could be easily twisted about so as to show 
sedition, or treason, or anything you please. 
At the same time we were, I maintain, a 
harmless body of obscure people who loved 
to talk, and would have done no harm. 

Lastly, he made a great deal of the riot, 
which he called a rebellious and illegai gath- 
ering together of the King’s enemies. It 
was advocated, as was shown by the min- 
utes, in the club itself.on Saturday; it took 
place, headed by a member of the club, on 
the Sunday. The minutes which he should 
read would prove so much. (Alas! my un- 
fortunate minutes! Why, why had I not 
followed the advice of the Marquis?) 

Enough of the Attorney-General. 

It was, as I have said, tive o'clock when 
he sat down, after a most eloquent appeal to 
the jury. The Court rose for dinner. 

At seven o'clock the case was resumed, 
and the first witness was called. 

This was the landlord of the King’s Head 
tavern, where the club met. He deposed 
that the Snugs were a society originally 
founded some fifteen years before by certain 
quiet and respectable tradesmen of the neigh- 
borhood; that it had met every Saturday 
evening during that long period; that he 
himself was not, and never had been, present 
at the meetings; that to his certain know- 
ledge all the original members of the club 
had either retired or were dead; that the club 
was founded for convivial purposes only; 
that he had never been informed of any 
change in the character of the club, but he 
had observed that of late the members had 
ceased to sing, and drank less, but talked the 
louder. As to what they talked about he 
knew nothing, and had never inquired; he 
was wholly ignorant and had never suspected 
that he was harboring a seditious and trea- 
sonable association. The officers of the club, 
he said, were one George Williams, chair- 
man, of whose occupation and residence he 
was ignorant; and Nevill Comines, the pris- 
oner at the bar, whose father was High Bail- 
iff of St. Katherine’s Hospital. Shown a 
certain box, he recognized it for the box in 
which the papers and property of the club 
were kept. 

On cross-examination he said that he had 
known many respectable tradesmen mein- 
bers of the club; that he had heard voices 
raised in conversation or argument, and 
might, perhaps, have heard something of 
what was said; that he had never heard any 
treasonable talk whatever; and that he was 
himself a loyal subject of King George. The 
door was kept locked, but that was also the 
custom with Freemasons, the Lumber Troop, 
the Gormagogs, and other societies who com- 
monly carry on their proceedings in lodges 
(or rooms) tyled or closed. 

The next witness was a runner, who de- 
posed to taking away from the tavern the 
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box lying on the table, with the papers and 
books of the Society ; these he identified. 
another witness, one of my superiors in the 
Admiralty, deposed to my handwriting in 
the book of minutes. Cross examined: Gave 
the prisoner an excellent character for intel- 
ligence and zeal at his desk. 

I think it was at this point that my coun- 
sel, Mr. Vaughan, called attention to the late- 
ness of the hour, though, for his own part, 
he was ready to go on till any hour. It was 
in the interests of the jury that he ventured 
to ask his learned friends if they intended to 
finish their evidence that night. 

His learned friends said that it was impos- 
sible; their evidence was not half concluded. 
Then, after more of that wrangling without 
which no business can be conducted, the 
Court consented that the jury should be ac- 
commodated by the Sheriff with beds for 
the night, aud adjourned the case (it being 
then half past twelve) until eight o'clock in 
the morning. 

They took me back to the ward, where the 
others were quickly awakened and eager to 
know how the case went on. When I had 
finished telling all I remembered it was close 
upon four in the morning. That night, 
however, I had no sleep; yet I was no long- 
er terrified. The utmost majesty of the law, 
after you have watched it for a whole day, 
presents its points of human imperfection. 
Even though a man wear the wig and the 
robes of a Judge, he presently shows himself 
to be a man. say that I was no longer so 
much awed by the appearance of the Court 
as beaten down and overwhelmed by the 
vehemence of the Attorney-General. So 
great a criminal, designs so monstrous, con- 
spiracies so wide-spreading, caused his speech 
to be like a raging torrent. I had never be- 
lieved myself to be so great a sinner. Nay, 
I had never felt myself a rebel or a traitor at 
all. Therefore, excited, anxious, and strick- 
en with amazement, I lay awake until the 
time came to go back to the Court, where I 
stood as the clock struck eight, unrefreshed 
by the night, and anxious only to have it 
over and to know the worst. 

They began calling the rest of their evi- 
dence. Why set down what each man 
proved? Why stgp to tell of the constant 
wrangling between the counsel—of the little 
points of contradiction when some witness 
blundered? Dates, distances, clocks, watches, 
hand writing—everything gave my counsel an 
opportunity. I know not what he was paid, 
but he earned his money. They proved the 
riot, and they read the minutes which spoke 
of the violence proposed and carried. 

Then they called Richard Archer. 

This villain, as he was about to prove him- 
self, stepped from the body of the Court, 
where I had not seen him, and entered the 
witness-box. He glanced at me as he took 
his place. He met my indignant eyes with 
a scowl such as I had never seen upon the 
face of any human being—a scowl of malig- 
nity and hatred. Perhaps it was only the 
natural expression of his own shame. For 
why should he hate me?) What harm had I 
ever done to him? None, tomy knowledge. 

He took the Book and his oath, and then 
turned to the counsel for examination. He 
was perfectly self-possessed, calm, and easy 
—one would have said that he was accustom- 
ed to the presence of Judges. He even look- 
ed handsome, his black hair brushed back 
from his white face, and tied with a silk rib- 
bon, neat. His brown cloth coat was neither 
above nor below his station. His manner 
was respectful; he answered the exact ques- 
tions put to him; and his language was that 
of one who has received a superior education, 
and knows how to express himself with cor- 
rectness if not with eloquence. With such 
ease and confidence did this man betray his 
friends and comrades, Oh, front of brass! 

He deposed, therefore, that he was by calling 
a school-master, and that he taught the school 
of St. Katherine’s Hospital, being servant of 
that honorable Society, and residing in a house 
provided for him within the Precinct. He 
was also organist to the church, and played 
for the services on Sundays and high days. 
Further, that he had joined the club called, 
foolishly, the Sublime Society of Snugs, in 
the belief that he should be honored with the 
society of sober and respectable men—chietly 
substantial tradesmen and shop-keepers — 
who, over a cheerful glass and a song, would 
converse upon such matters as occupy public 
attention from day to day, and that within 
the proper boundaries of loyalty and deco- 
rum, such as fitted his own station in iife and 
his calling. 

I observed, at this point, that the jurymen 
of the trading classes, who do not regard as 
of much account a mere school-master, were 
greatly impressed by the modesty with which 
this man spoke and carried himself. He act- 
ually understood that a school-master is hon- 
ored by the company of a draper or grocer. 
A very worthy young man this. Even, the 
Lord Chief Justice nodded his head in ap- 
probation of his excellent sentiments; and 
the Attorney-General, with a wave of his 
hand, wafted them with encouragement into 
the jury-box. 

In gradual course, he went on, a change 
came over this originally harmless assem- 
bly. The men of substance left it; new 


members came in, chiefly of the mechan- 
ical class; he hoped, at first, that they were 
respectable and sober-minded men, not un- 
fit to associate with himself, though not of 
the class and position of their predecessors. 
Three or four, however, belonged to the bet- 
ter sort; of those one, Nevill Comines, was 
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the son of the High Bailiff of St. Katherine's, 
and held an appointment in his Majesty’s 
Admiralty ; another was a student of the 
Temple; a third had been a student at Ox- 
ford University, but was expelled for athe- 
ism. ‘There was also one George Williams, 
who was the chairman and a very dangerous 
person. The conversation now became high- 
ly seditious in character; the most radical 
changes were freely discussed and approved ; 
the murder of the French King was freely 
advocated before that lamentable event took 
place; the club entered into correspondence 
with the Constitutional and Corresponding 
Societies; passed resolutions conceived in a 
revolutionary: spirit, and called out for the 
overthrow of the constitution and the reform 
of government in every branch. As for him. 
self, he said that he was pained and grieved 
at first, but remained silent, hoping that the 
club would return to its original spirit, 
When this proved impossible, he still remain- 
ed with the intention of preventing mischief, 

‘Now, Richard Archer,” said the Attor- 
ney-General, ‘‘T ask you to carry your mem- 
ory back to the Saturday evening, the day 
before the riot took place. Do you remem 
ber anything?” 

‘*T do remember that evening.” 

‘*What can you tell the Court about that 
evening?” 

* There was a meeting at the club as usual. 
And there were delivered one or two most 
violent speeches, that is to say, speeches ad- 
vocating violence.” 

**Do you remember who spoke?” 

‘There were several. The most violent 
speech was that of the prisoner.” 

**Do you remember what he said?” 

It is incredible to relate what followed. 
This man—this villain of the deepest dye— 
actually quoted passages from his own speech 
on that evening, and gave them as mine. He 
put his own exhortations to violence into my 
mouth—mine! Why, I had said nothing. I 
voted in the minority with the moderate men. 
But the minutes contained an account of 
what had passed «without names. Was there 
ever a more detestable monster? 

He was perfectly safe; the prisoner could 
not open his mouth; no one else was in Court 
who could speak to what had been done. As 
four the other members of the club, they were 
scattered and disguised, every man happy in 
not being pursued, none so ill advised as to 
venture their necks within reach of the Old 
Bailey. 

My advocate then took him in hand. He 
made him reveal the whole of his past life. 
At first I thought it would damage his evi- 
dence when he told how he was formerly a 
barefooted boy who had no father, and whose 
mother took in needle-work. But this, I soon 
saw, was ridiculous, because there is no dis- 
grace in making your way upward. My 
counsel seemed to make a point when he 
pressed the witness as to remaining in the 
club after its sentiments had become distaste- 
ful to him. He made him confess that he 
had never protested against the opinions of 
the members. _ Questioned on the subject of 
betraying friends and comrades, he grew for 
the first time confused, but quickly recovered, 
and said that his duty to the King was above 
the claims of private friendship. Asked how 
much he was going to receive as a reward for 
his treachery, he said that he had received 
nothing, and was not aware that anything 
would be done for him. Asked whether on 
that Saturday evening he had not himself in- 
troduced one of the prisoners, he confessed 
that he had done so in the hope, he said, of 
keeping him out of more mischief. ‘* But,” 
said my counsel, ‘‘ there can no greater mis- 
chief happen to any man than to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for a rebel!” Asked if 
he had not himself exhorted the club to vio- 
lence, this perjured villain flatly denied that 
he had spoken at all that night. 

‘** Not even to protest aguinst disloyalty ?’ 
asked the counsel. 

‘*Not even that,” replied Richard Archer. 

So he stepped down from the box, his evi- 
dence done, meeting my look once more with 
a malignant grin. I have never, before or 
since, felt (as then I did) a consuming desire 
to kill a man, Could I have killed him on 
the spot, I would have done so. ‘This I now 
confess with shame. He who kills a man in 
intention breaks the commandment as much 
as he who actually slays another, so that | 
was a murderer as well as a traitor. When 
he sat down, I understood very well the effect 
of his evidence: 

(1) The jury were now fully persuaded 
that I was a violent and dangerous revolu- 
tionary. ; 

(2) They were also persuaded that I, with 
my friends, had been constantly crying out 
for open rebellion. 

(3) That it was after my exhortation that 
the riot, which they magnified into the march 
or pragress of a rebellious army into the 
heart of London, was carried out. 

At the beginning of the trial, if I caught 
the eyes of the man Quellet, he would nod 
and smile, as much as to say that our time 
was coming. He now kept his back turned 
to me, and he smiled and nodded no more. 
This I understood to mean that his former 
assurances were futile, and the case was lost. 

Other evidence there was, but of a formal 
kind. 

My counsel addressed the Court in defence. 
He spoke first of the youth and previous 
good character of the prisoner, ; Next, in ad- 
mitting that the prisoner held views much to 
be regretted and fatal to good government if 
they were to be carried into effect, he con- 
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tended that a great many other people in this 
country, carried away by zeal and by dreams 
of universal liberty and peace, had similar 
views, but that the Government had not 
thought proper to arrest these people, whom 
all the gaols in the country could not accom- 
modate. 

‘**Gentlemen,” he said, ‘the prisoner is 
young; he has been carried away by excess 
of generosity to excess of folly. He thought 
that the moment a republic was proclaimed 
all ills would cease, all crimes would vanish, 
every man would love his neighbor, none 
should cheat or overreach—and, in fact, the 
kingdom of Heaven itself would begin its 
long-wished-for reign upon the earth. But, 
gentlemen of the jury,” he went on, “ it was 
a generous if mistaken dream, and we must 
not condemn a young man for dwelling on a 
delusion which, when he grows older, he will 
perceive to be impossible. The Attorney- 
General has read extracts from the minutes 
of the club to which the young man belonged. 
These minutes were no doubt reprehensible, 
but they should be considered as standing by 
themselves, not as part of the conspiracy or 
agitations carried on by the corresponding 
societies. They are mere theories advanced 
by men who argue. Have we not all heard, 
when young men get together, views and 
opinions advanced in the heat of argument 
which in cold blood would be quickly re- 
jected? It was the misfortune of this society 
that its members kept minutes at all. Had 
it not been for this unlucky accident, the 
young man now at the Bar before you would 
be walking free and unmolested. Well, they 
unfortunately kept minutes. Mr. Attorney- 
General, with all the eloquence for which he 
is famous, with all that grasp of law for 
which he is so illustrious, has turned these 
minutes of an obseure and insignificant club 
of young enthusiasts and harmless mechanics 
into the mischievous conspiracies of a great 
Revolutionary Centre.” 

‘These words I remember very well, because 
I thought them more likely than anything 
that had been said before to influence the 
jury. 

Mr. Vaughan followed up this line of ar- 
gument for some time, saying it over and 
over again, repeating it in different words, 
going back to it, a method which then seemed 
to me tedious, but which I now understand 
to be the very best way of driving a thing 
into the collective minds of a British jury, 
which is apt to be prejudiced and certain to 
be stupid. He dilated on the members of 
the club. Who were they? Watchmakers, 
silk-weavers, shoemakers, with two or three 
young gentlemen among them. Out of the 
whole club, none but these four young gen- 
tlemen had been arrested. Where was the 
President or Chairman? No one knew. 
That was suspicious, for the President was 
surely more deeply dipped in sedition than 
any one else. Where were the other mem- 
bers? Their names were all in the hands of 
the Government. Why were they not pro- 
duced to support the evidence of the Crown? 
Out of the whole list but one was forth-com- 
ing—this school-master! This sneaking rep- 
tile, who continued in the club long after, 
according to his own account, he ceased to 
be in harmony with its sentiments, solely to 
reap reward by denouncing men who re- 
garded him as their friend and brother. 
None but this wretched school-master, who 
would doubtless, if this ancient and venera- 
ble Society of St. Katherine’s preserved its 
character for loyalty, receive another kind of 
reward. Well, he said (this man) that the 
violent speech of the last night was made by 
the prisoner. They bad no other evidence of 
the fact. No other evidence at all—not the 
minutes, because they mentioned no names; 
not any other members of the club—” 

I forbear going on with the speech. Suf- 
fice it to say that if eloquence and reasoning 
could have saved me, Mr. Felix Vaughan 
would have done so. But I looked in vain 
on the faces of the jury for any softening. 
Hard and unforgiving faces they were. 
When my counsel sat down they were as 
hard and as unforgiving as at the beginning 
of his speech. Long before this, candles had 
been brought—a pair of candles for the desk 
of every Judge, candles for the table in the 
court, candles in the scones on the walls. I 
looked at the row of faces on the bench; the 
Judges, severe and stern; the Mayor and Al- 
dermen, fat and rubicund, but stern; the 
Justices of the Peace, men of property and 
position, scowling at the revolutionary who 
would deprive them of their all. Even the 
ladies, of whom there were half a dozen, 
looked as cruel as the women of Carthage. 
They would have liked to see the man who 
wanted (so they were taught) to rob them of 
their fine houses and their wealth dragged 
and drawn asunder by wild horses. There 
was no pity in those faces; the candles 
showed them hard and cruel as the faces of 
the jurymen. Whenever I looked about the 
court, whether on the Bench, or among the 
jury, or among the counsel in the court, I saw 
written, plain and clear—Condemnation. 

It was ten o’clock at night when the Attor- 
ney-General rose to reply. He knew very 
well that the effect of his opening speech 
was still fresh in the minds of the jury; he 
therefore said little. He reminded the jury 
that he had proved all he had undertaken to 
prove. He said that no real defence had 
been set up at all. As for pretending that 
the club was a convivial club, the very pre- 
tence made things worse, because it showed 
the members carrying on these treasonable 
practices under cover of good-fellowship. 


And as for youth, what man in his senses 
would acquit a grown man, two-and-twenty 
years old, of a crime on the ground of youth? 
‘Therefore he called upon them for a verdict 
as loyal men, lovers of King and Constitu- 
tion, and desirous, above all, that order and 
tranquillity should in this country allow ev- 
ery man to carry on his business undisturbed 
by murderers from France, or by their friends 
and sympathizers in these islands. So, after 
a short speech of uncommon strength and 
vigor, the Attorney-General sat down. 2 

The Judge summed up, also brictly. He 
pointed out the law, as he iad done to the 
Grand Jury. He told the jury that they had 
nothing to do with the apparent harmlessness 
of the club, or with the youth of the prison- 
er, or with anything at all but the plain law. 
As well pretend that a young pickpocket 
must escape a whipping because he had an 
innocent-looking face, or because the watch 
which he stole had nothing but a tortoise- 
shell case. They were, then, to find guilty 
or not guilty according to the law of the 
land. And the law was what he himself had 
laid down for their guidance. 

The jury returned a verdict without leav- 
ing the box. 

‘**Guilty, my lord,” said the foreman. 

Then a sudden horror seized my soul. 
The Court swam before my eyes; I should 
have fallen but for the arm of the turnkey 
who stood beside me. I recovered immedi- 
ately. The Judge was asking me, with a 
hard voice and hard eyes, if I had aught to 
say. 

I tried to tell him that indeed I had no 
thing to say, but my voice stuck. I could 
say nothing. I shook my head. I was con- 
scious that the people in the Court were mur- 
muring their satisfaction at a verdict so 
speedy and so just. 

The Judge waited a moment for me. 

Then he put on the black cap. 

At that moment the Ordinary of Newgate 
appeared behind the Judge’s chair, habited 
in his robes. 

The Judge, in an awful silence of the 
Court, pronounced the sentence—the awful 
sentence upon traitors—which they no long- 
er carry out in its entirety. No, I cannot re- 
peat it° 

He concluded, ‘‘ And may the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul.” 

The Chaplain replied, ‘‘ Amen.” 

When the Judge began his sentence the 
serjeant-at-mace standing on my left seized 
me by the right-hand thumb and held it, I 
knew not why. When the Judge came to 
the last words, he slipped a noose of twine, 
or thin string, over my thumb and drew it 
tight. ’Twas the outward sign or token of 
the rope that was soon to be pulled tight 
about my neck. 


(TO BR CONTINUED. } 


THE HILLS OF SONG. 


O! I have fared and fared aga.n 
4 Far up and down the ways of men, 
And found no path I strayed along 
Av happy as the hills of song. 


As in the days when time began 
Are played the merry pipes of Pan, 
And never rises note of wrong 
Upon the happy hills of song. 


There is no frost of doubt to blight; 

he sun of faith sheds lustrous light; 
To peace and joy the hours belong 
Upon the happy hills of song. 


Then ho! who will, and follow me! 
Through flowery meads the path shall be; 
Fear not the way is steep or long 

Unto the happy hills of song. 


Lo! I have fared*and fared again 
Far up and down the ways of men, 
And found no path I strayed along 
As happy as the hills of song. 
Ciinton Soo. Rp. 





JAPANESE FLOWER 
FESTIVALS. 
BY ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 


OVE of flowers amounts to a passion 

4 with the Japanese, and they have almost 
another sense with which to know and enjoy 
the beauty of their plants and trees. Genera- 
tions of flower-loving ancestors, cultivating 
and intensifying the trait, have bequeathed 
to the people of to-day the universal fond- 
ness for and appreciation of these most ex- 
quisite forms of natural beauty. The coun- 
try is never without its blooming plants or 
trees, and the year is marked off by a floral 
calendar which all know and recognize. The 
time of the cherry blossoms or the time of the 
chrysanthemums is referred to as naturally 
as we would say the middle of April or late 
October, and conveys much more to the im- 
aginative Japanese mind. Before the adop- 
tion of our Gregorian calendar Japan’s New- 
Year came in February, just at the time when 
the last snow-flakes were falling on blooming 
camellias, and when the branches of the 
plum-trees were starred over with delicate 
litle flakes of flowers. The year really be- 
gan then, and in every home a dwarf plum- 
tree shed its sweet elusive fragrance, and 
was conspicuous among the decorations and 
emblems of that particular holiday-time. The 
plum-tree is the poet’s tree, and symbolic of 
long life, the creamy blossoms showing that 
a life current still animates the gnarled black 
branches, and that the heart lives. The gift 
of a plum branch is a delicate expression of 
wishes for a long life, and, with the pine and 
the bamboo, is the accepted symbol of lon- 
gevity. Often its blossoms fall upon the 
seamed ice of some rice field or garden lake, 
and this chance arrangement of the flut stem- 
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less flowers stiggested to the potters the 
well-known hawthorn pattern of old blue 
and white porcelains 

When the plum-trees bloom, all repair in 
holiday raiment to the famous groves or 
temple grounds of their neighborhoods. ‘l'o 
Sugita, near Yokohama, go the Empress 
Dowager, many princes, and great officials 
every spring to see those billows of bloom 
that lie under the curving bluff, and the pink 
and crimson clouds of trees before the old 
temple. One famous tree in the temple court 
was ancient when Commodore Perry anch 
ored his fleet in the little bay, but each year 
the crooked, bent, and propped-up branches 
are clothed in masses of soft rose pink blos 
soms. The old Ume Yashiki in Tokio is a 
bit of the last century preserved unchanged, 
and in its grove of ** writhing dragon ” plum- 
trees much of the poetry and the charm of 
the old life is seen each spring. The stillness 
and the mellow warmih of those first mild 
days of the year, the calm and a different 
quality in the air and light, and something 
of the faint peculiar fragrance of the blos. 
soms, vaguely suggest poetic thoughts. Small 
wonder, then, that poems well up in those 
sensitive Japanese souls; and writing them 
down there in the shade and fragrance of the 
groves, each improvisutor ties his strip of pa 
per to the adored branches. These spring 
poems are never rejected nor despised nor 
made the subject of coarse jokes. The winds 
stir them gently, and all who run may read 
But these fluttering verses are not immortal, 
and the first rain leaves them withered 
strings; they fall to the ground, and disap 
pear. 

The real spring festival, the great flower 
féte of the year, is that of the cherry blos 
soms, and Japan in that season is Arca- 
dia. At the end of April, before a leaf 
bud bas opened, every branch and twig of 
the cherry-trees is covered, hidden, and al- 
most weighted down with the masses of blos 
soms, each flower a miniature lundred-leaf 
rose, and crowded in thickest rosettes togeth- 
er. Each tree is a pyramid, a cloud of such 
solidly massed pink petals; and with groves 
and aisles, and miles of such trees every- 
where, the whole empire undergoes a trans 
formation, and the very air is couleur de rose 
The newspapers give bulletins from the trees 
for weeks beforehand, and gravely announce 
that this prince or that statesman has gone 
to Kioto or Nara or some other point to 
view the blooming cherry-trees. The schools 
have holidays, the garrisons give extra leave 
to the soldiers, and all the world goes a-May- 
ing—all Tokio troops to Uyeno Park and 
picnics under the enchanting trees, children 
and young girls then wearing the rainbow 
silks and crapes in which the Western im 
agination always clothes the whole race for 
its every-day wear. The carnival under the 
Uyeno trees is a decorous ceremony com- 
pared to the jubilee and saturnalia of the 
lower million on the Mukojima—the latter an 
avenue running along the river-bank for two 
or three miles, and bordered on either side 
with cherry-trees. When the Mukojima is 
all an arcade of blossoms the revellers troop 
up and down that floral aisle in dense crowds 
all day long and far into the lanterned night. 
Booths, shops, restaurants, tea-houses, and 
theatres line the way, and shouting venders, 
jugglers, acrobats, performers, and touters 
help on the noise. The river is dotted with 
boats, and everywhere sake tlows freely, 
spirits bubble, and joy is unconfined. 

The cherry-tree is cultivated only for its 
flowers in Japan, and from the one wild 
indigenous cherry-tree of the mountains have 
been developed the many varieties of to-day. 
The gardener’s art culminates in the large 
faintly pink double blossoms, as thickly pet- 
aled as a rose, and covering every twig of 
even the youngest tree with a weight of 
blossoms. Beside them our fruit- bearing 
cherry-trees are but thin, pale suggestions in 
their blossoming-time. There is a singular 
effect of light under and near the cherry-trees 
on the radiantly sunny days that so benignly 
help on the great féte. A strange electric- 
like glare or reflection fills the very air and 
dazzles one. It is all brilliant, intense high 
light, and thin wraiths of shadows leave a 
ghostly tracery of branches on the petal- 
strewn earth. The popular revel continues 
as long as the blossoms last; but the winds 
and rains are inevitable, the petals fall in 
showers, and “ the snow-flakes which are not 
from the skies” whiten the ground. 

Azaleas, botans, or tree-peonies, and such 
iris as no Bourbon ever dreamed of, succeed 
in the floral calendar, and the crowds flock 
to florists and temple gardens, where they are 
to be seen in perfection and great numbers. 
Then in May comes Fuji, the wistaria, which 
in Japan reaches an unsuspected perfection, 
and swings tassels of purple and white blos- 
soms that hang three and four feet down 
from horizontal trellises. The wistaria and 
the golden carp of their garden Jakes are al 
ways associated together in the Japanese 
mind; the wistaria trellises overhanging the 
water, and making shady nooks for these 
petted fish. At Kameido Temple in Tokio 
the two are seen in their most perfect condi 
tion. The irregular lakelet is surrounded 
with old wistaria vines that droop a thick 
canopy of yard-long blossoms over the re- 
flecting water; and gold-fish three and four 
feet long swim beneath them and lazily snap 
at the fallen petals. The fish will come to 
the surface to be fed at any time in response 
to the sound of clapping hands, and when 
the wistaria blooms steady applause rings 
around Kameido’s lake, and the picnicking 





groups in the arbors shower the carp with 
rice cakes. At night lanterns glow among 
the flower tassels and the fluttering poems 
overhead, and with these encircling reflections 
the place is more a fairy-land than ever. Just 
outside of Tokio is the famous wistaria-vine 
of Kasukabe, a vine five hundred years old, 
whose trellis covers a ground space of four 
thousand feet, and whose pendent blossoms 
have often measured fifty-four inches in 
length. 

The lotus, which blooms in midsummer, 
has no special féte or celebration for itself, 
and is not made the excuse for picnics, ex 


cursions, and merry-makings. Its sacred 
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character and religious associations do not 
protect it so much as the intense summer 
heats that it thrives on. One does see lotus- 
lovers gather at daybreak around the Me- 
ganebashi pond in Kioto, and breakfasting 
beside that cool dewy basin, watch for the 
regal flowers to open with a little noise when 
the sun’s rays first touch and warm the rosy 
cups. The miles of pink and white lotus 
that used to encircle the moats of the Tokio 
citadel in so many concentric floral rings 
were the summer glory of Tokio, but sani- 
tary science declared against them, and the 
sacred flowers were torn up, weeded out 
from all the moats, and destroyed. 


A THREAD.—[See Pace 405.] 


The last great féte of the year comes in 
October, and holds all through November, 
when the chrysanthemum, the national flow- 
er, is in bloom. The Emperor’s birthday, 
November 3d, is chrysanthemum day, and 
every gate, door-post, house, temple, and 
street in the empire shows the flower. The 
spicy smell of its petals is in the air, and 
peddlers roam the streets selling for a few 
coppers apiece the marvellously large flowers 
that sell for as many dollars apiece on our 
side of the globe. The hundreds of varieties 
have been grown, too, for as long as any one 
can remember in Japan, but our florists give 
them modern names, and consider them 
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wholly new. There seems to be no limit to 
the Japanese gardener’s will with the ch 
anthemum. From the simple little 
teen-petaled chrysanthemum of the 


na- 
tional crest, to the great curling and frow- 


zy blossoms measuring seven and eight 
inches in diameter, there is every variety 
of petal, form, and color. In the Emper- 
or’s garden are several plants each one of 
which bears over two hundred large, evenly 
ranged, and fully developed flowers each 
autumn. Under other brocade tents are 
shown chrysanthemums seven rows deep, 
and standing by hundreds as regularly as 
(Continued on page 410, Supplement.) 
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Summer Gowns. 


INK dimity made over pink sa- 

teen is the material of the dainty 
cotton gown illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The skirt, which is three yards and 
three-quarters wide, is drawn up 
slightly on the hips, and closely 
gathered at the back. The bodice 
has draped and crossed fronts, and a 
French back which is slashed at the 
waist, and has a ribbon belt drawn 
through the slits, completed by a long 
sash bow at the middle. Jacket fronts 
of white lace partly cover the bodice 
fronts, and the high collar and small 
plastron are of lace. The full sleeves 
are striped with lace insertions, and 
have deep close cuffs of lace. 

The costume Fig. 2, of blue-gray 
cordurette,, has a deep border of 
passementerie at the foot of the front 
of the skirt, and a revers of passe- 
menterie laid on bengaline on the left 
side. The bodice has rounded fronts 
opening on a bengaline vest, with 
narrow jabot revers trimmed with 
passementerie. The edge of the bod- 
ice is slipped under the skirt, the top 
of the skirt being finished with a belt 
and bow of bengaline. 


Street Toilette. 


HIS stylish gown is of soft beige- 

colored wool with fleecy mohair 
stripes of bright red, combined with 
surah or crépe de Chine of the same 
red shade. The skirt, touching the 
ground in the back, 1s flat on the sides 
and in front, where the material is 
sloped to make the stripes meet in 
points in the seam. The corsage is 
a Directoire coat with large revers; 
the middle forms of the back are 
cut bias below the waist line, and 
coat skirts are attached on the sides. 
The shirt front or waistcoat of red 
surah is tucked lengthwise, or laid in 
accordion pleats, held in at the waist 
by a pointed belt of the wool material. 
A standing pleating forms the collar, 
and a double pleating falls in jabots 
down the front. The closely fitted 
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Fig. 1.—Dimuiry Gown.—[For Back, see Page 397.] 


Fig. 2-—-CorpurettTe Costume.—[For Back, see Page 397 
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lining is fastened in the middle under 
the jabot. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves of 
moderate size have a pleating of the 
surah at the wrist, and small red but 
tons on the seam. Beige - colored 
straw hat with red and yellow flow- 
ers and striped ribbon. Beige faille 
parasol bordered with red. Stock 
ings of beige silk. Patent-leather 
shoes stitched with white, having 
square tips. 


House Dress of India Silk. 

Tt pretty summer gown for the 

house is of India silk, the ground 
Magenta red with white flower design, 
and trimming of white guipure lace. 
The skirt, slightly long at the back, 
has a wide guipure flounce mounted 
with double heading. A foundation 
skirt of silk may be used, or else the 
skirt may be lined throughout with 
soft silk. The round corsage is gath- 
ered at the waist in front and back, 
and drawn down to give a long ef- 
fect. It is edged with a lace flounce 
everywhere except in the middle of 
the back, where the fulness of the 
skirt is massed in gathers, and hangs 
straight from the bodice. The large 
long sleeves have lace cuffs, and the 
collarette is of guipure Patent- 
leather shoes and Magenta silk stock- 


ings. 


Held by a Thread. 


See illustration on page 404 

N this charming picture the artist 

illustrates with piquancy and grace 
a situation which, barring changes in 
the garb of the day, would not be 
displeasing if it were found in a 
modern drawing-room. The torn 
lace of the gentleman’s ruffle is dain- 
tily and deftly repaired by the lady, 
who thus holds her lover a prisoner 
by a single thread. But it is evident 
that he has already surrendered to 
her, caught by the magic of her 
youth and beauty. Love, old as 
Eden, is ever new, and the picture 
will be a favorite with readers of the 
BAZAR 
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INDIA SILK HOUSE DRESS. STREET TOILETTE. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


One large rug is most effective. Do not use 
fur rugs in summer, Make white flannel dresses with 
belted yoke waist, bishop and bell skirt 
Trim with folds piped with white, gilt, silver 


Fox 


sleeves, 
or 
Use silk like sample for mutton -leg 
eves, full soft vest, and coat skirts of a coat of the 
wool goods. Have also revers, cuffs, and collar of the 
silk edged with very narrow gold galivon studded with 
jet. Make a bell skirt of either the silk or wool as may 
be convenient, and trim it with a narrow bias flounce 
of the other material headed by a row of the narrow 


galloon, 

A. E. W.—Use macramé twine for netting ham- 
mocks. We know of no silk for the purpose 

B. C.—Make your pretty beige camel’s-hair with a 


st of the brown 
in leg-o’-mutton 
aded With jet on 


a belted v 
it you like, 
galloon be 
Make the 
You 


coat bodice, opening on 
silk. Have silk sleeves, 
shape. Put narrow gold ¢ 
the collar, belt, and cuffs. 


back seam and straight front should wear old- 


rose, pale green, pink, and brown. 

K. T. B.—Bridemaids’ veils match their dresses in 
color, and reach just below the waiet. 

Mes. B.—Make your black grenadine with a round | 


or slightly pointed waist, 
pleated under a jet beit. Set the lace on like jacket 
tronta, not quite meeting, extending as low as you 
like, then turned squarely and gathered to the edge of 
the waist on the sides and back to give the effect of a 
coat. Have a collar of the jet, and bands of jet on the 
wrists of the leg-o'-mutton sleeves. Put a flounce of 
the lace on the skirt. 

Suvsonipen.—Have a white flannel or piqué sailor 
blouse and kilt for your boy to wear at a June wed- 
ding. For the girl of five have white India silk made 
with round high waist, very large sleeves, and full long 
skirt. Trim with a deep pleating of chiffon around 
the shoulders and edging the sleeves, and have also a 
wide sash of chiffon tied in the back. 

Boston.—Make the white nainsook dress like the 
dimity dresses described in Bazar No. 17. Black silk 





greneniens r else crépon, trimmed with black chiffon, 
will be handsome for your summer mourning dress, 
LAURKI The biack dress needs no alteration. 


Brighten it by a vest of roxe or yellow crépon, omit 
surah nnder black net studded with jet. There seems 






to be a revival coming of the fashion ‘of your dotted 
muslin, so that need not be altered. Ear-rings are now 
little worn with street dress 

O_v Supsoumer.—Mal ‘your checked black and 


white silk with a gathered slightly pointed waist, fin- 
i with belt and collar of jet and gold galloon, A 
| of the galloon trims the leg-o’-mutton sleeves, 
a French skirt with bias seam at the back and a 
narrow flounce headed with galloon 

Ov Sunsonmer.—Get white piqnué, or else Bedford 
tor your baby boy's short cloak. Make with 
round waist, deep collar, large sleeves, and box-pleated 
skirt. Have a shirred white surah hat or bonnet with 
a ruche next the face. 


cord, 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best re medy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty- five cents a bottle.—{ Adv. } 


To Lames.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and eueumbers ; it whitens and perfames the skin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tivoue N. Y., Perfumers 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores,—{ Adv. } 

DO YOU WANT C LE AR, VELVETY SKIN? 

Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 Cents a cake.—[ Adv. } 





Tar Crown Lavenper SALts 
continents ; 


The delight of two 
best cure for headache. —{Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & C0’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 







economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
DEAF ae 


pers heard. Successful when street FREE 
Gull. Bold only by P. Hiscox 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs: 








You can five at home and make more money at work for as 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit PRESB. Terms FREER. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


NAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
Wishinstaniie, and Seattle. Send stamp to Eskelman, 
L lewellyn & Co., Reattle, Wash. 


PARISUAN £22 





consider 


| 
| 


skirt with a bias | 


as may be most becoming, | 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 





-RISS HE 104Q 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


dth Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y 
WANTED! ALADY 


To send wut circulars. manage pleasant, steady homework, } to 8 
hours daily. Good p»y. Send 10c. (silver) for book teaching our 
— Art, with te rms. SYLVAN 0O., Box N, Pori Huron, Mich. 











both the method and results 
ON e ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promnftlv for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 





A Woman 


Isually Knows 


how she wants a dress made, 
but sometimes the dressmaker 
will not understand and must 
be shown what is wanted. 


With Hs 
at hand every 


.s Bazar Form 
‘ide have 
way concerning the 
making of her 


can 
her own 
Costumes, and 
effect a great saving in the cost 


Price of of her wardrobe. It’s a 
orm, ron e 
| Standard, “simple matter to make 


Skirt sold 
separately. if 
desired, for 


your own dresses if you 


$5.50, have Hall’s Bazar Form. 
| Skirt wit 
Wood Write for illustrated brochure, 
Standard, ‘*More Dresses for Less Money.” 
$3.00. Please mention ** Harper's Bazar.” 


Sent to any 
address on 
— of 





HALL’'S BAZAR FORM 


is adjustable, and can be made to fit NEARLY EVERY 
size. 
covered with a waist, 


When arranged to fit your own proportions and 
it becomes a model of yourself. 


When not in use it can be folded and put away 


like 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co 


an umbrella. 


833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*? 173 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 





ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER, 
Gearing completely covered. 
Tubs will never shrink and 
fall to pieces. Cans of heavy 
tin plate. Beaters are tinned 
and malleable iron, so they 
will not break if dropped on 
to the floor, and the only 
Freezer in the wide world 
having the Triple Motion, 
whereby the cream is beaten 
smooth and fine during the 

freezing process 

Costs no more than cheap imitations. 

Inquire for the “White Mountain” 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 

A copy of * Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream. sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 





of your local 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 
66 
IN DARKEST AFRICA,”’ 
By Henry M. Stanley. 

“The Liebig Company's Extract was of the choicest.” 
—Page 39, Vol. I. 

* Lie big and meat soups had to be prepared in auf- 
ficient quantities to serve out cupfuls to each weakened 
man as he staggered in,’’—Page 89, Vol. I. 

**One Madi managed to crawl! near my tent. . . He 
was at once borne toa fire and laid within a few inches 
of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made 
from the Liebig Company's Extract of Meat we restored 
him to his senses.”— Page 58, Vol. 11, 

Genuine only with fae- 
simile of J. von Liebig’s © 
signature in blue ink across 
label, thus: 
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ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


Infants, invalids, and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE nas OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
MOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


E. Fougera & Co., Agts. $0 N. William st, N. ¥. 


A WONDERFUL REMEDY. 


CROATINE FACE WASH. 


The new treatment for the complexion. Cleanses, 
whitens, and beautifies. No salve, grease yor lo- 
tion. Used by society ladies everywhere. Harmless. 
50 cents a box. Druggists, or send postal note for 
55 cents for one box, or #1 for two boxes, to 

CROATINE WE°G CO., 
16 Howard St., New York. 


HIRES 


Tue per Se RINK. 
. Package makes 5 gallons, 
Deliciovs, sparkling, and 
appetizing. by all 
dealers, REF a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia. 














appiness Assured! 
- rut PuINE will keep your hair in the 
prettiest curl for several days through 
dampest weather. It is harmless an 
imperceptible. Try it! Send 50 cents for 
a bottle and mention this paper. 
"SS PHE KYRLO CO., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 





IAMONDS. 
& Co., 


Fine Jewelry made to order. 
M’f’g Jewelers, 80 State St., 


Winsnie 
Chicago, Il. 





GUERLAINs edie THE BEST 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK. 





(210 Fifth 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


Special Notice. 


FOULARD 
GOWNS, 


Mounted on Silk, 


hh $95. 


sf Orders — 






ONE WEEK 


Avenue, New York. 
| BARBOUR’S 
LADIES Irish Flax 
THREADS 
Established 1784. 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair, 
for “ Superior Excellence in 
Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 

















Linen F losses in all Shades and Sizes 


The Best Results in Fancy Work 
secured with 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our 
offices in New York 


Send 10 Cents in Stamps 


FOR 
Boston, Chicago, BARBOUR'S 
Philadelphia, ‘Prize Needle-work Series,” No. 1 
St. Louis, /tlustrated, 


San Francisco. Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 











Parlor 
Entertainment. 


A BOX OF MONKEYS, 
And Other Farce - Comedies. 
GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


By 


16mo, 


This volume contains four of Miss Furniss’s 
charming and popular farces: ‘‘ A Box of Mon- 


keys,” *‘ The Jack Trust,” ‘‘The Veneered 
Savage,” and ‘* Tulu.” They are all bright 
and cheerful, They are intended for parlor 


presentation, require no elaborate stage settings, 
and are easy of study and performance, 


THE MOUSE-TRAP, 


And Other Farces. (‘* The Garro- 
ters,” “Five O’Clock Tea,” “The 
Mouse-Trap,” and “A Likely Story.”) 

By W. D. Howe tts. _ Illustrated. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

Irresistible farces., 
Puritan alive 
Christian Reg 

The Garroters, 

trated. 


NEW GAMES 


For Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 

Friends in a New Dress. By GEORGE 

B. BARTLETT. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


GB” Any of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Can- 
ada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


We doubt if the grimmest 
could withstand their humor.— 
ister, Boston. 


separately. _Illus- 


16mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 
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+Soap+ 
FOR (OM PLEXI0Ns 
Hav ouon HANDS 


AND 
' : REY UMORS. 
ADC OMPL EXIONS, 


WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily ekin, Red, Rough Hande, with claps, 
ainfal finger ends and shapeless nails, and rimple 





I 


Baby Humors prevented and cured by Cutioura Soar. 
A marvellous beantitier of world-wide celebrity, it 


is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Seap, 
unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 
the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, 
exquisitely perfumed, Curtovra Soar produces the 
whitest, clearest. skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
influinmation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disflenra- 
tions, while it admits of no comparison with the best 
of other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most 
noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Address Porrer Drug anp CuemMioan Corporation, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass, 


a 


Aching. sides and back, weak kidneys, and 
rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated Cortoura AnTI-Patn Praster. 25c. 


i eeadl 
ra 5) 
€ onstable Ke c 


FINE LACES. 

Real Valenciennes, Point Venise, Point 
Gaze, and Duchesse Laces. 

Black and White Laces, New and 
Beautiful Designs, Black Chantilly 
Laces, 10 to 45 inches wide, with 
narrow edges to match. 

A Large Variety of New Styles in 
Made-up Lace Goods. 

Lace and Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 

Parasols and Sun Umbrellas. 


DP 
: Nroadovay A | 9th dt. 


NEW YORK» CITY. 


The dudic Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


t is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED, 
There many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 


JOUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to, 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


Size, 


are but every 


Loog 





TrRave MARK 
ets 


sy 


Patented , uj () 

| | Hygienic 
Underwear. 

VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACED CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tempera 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities 
lilustraved catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Please mention this paper. 











THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 














‘HE "GLOVE THUMB. RETROGRADE” 





Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works; 
N Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 





“Patented writer. Price 
July 15, 1890, p oil ye , 60 Centa. 
The invention of an expert in the Elgin Watch W orks At 






as well as instructive and entertaining, instrument, requiring no p 
vious knowledge of typewriting to operate perfectly. Mailed on re 
ecipt of price. Agents wanted Circulars free. 


NOVELTY TYPEWRITER CO., Oswego, New York. 





HARPER'S 


Spring, 1891. 
“TOILE pu NORD” 


THE 








PARKHILL MFG.CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 


BY 


~ 


Improved in quality and 
maintaining its high stand- 


ard of perfection of manu- 
facture, durability of colors, 
;and elegance of style. /t 
ts the most desirable Wash 
| Fabric in the country for 
general family use. 
Samples furnished 
application. 


on 


| EVERYTHING FOR FANCY NEEDLE-WORK. 
Royal Society Embroidery Siiks, Colored Tinsel, 
Gold Thread, Silk Arrasene, Chenilles, Embroidery 
Cottons, Lace Crochet Cotton, Lace Braid and Thread, 
Embroidery Frames, Bolting Cloth, Serim, Plain 
Fringed and Hemstitched Linens, Stamping Powder 
and Paint. Banner Rods, Glass Bottles, Worsteds, 
Yarns, and Wools of all kinds. Briggs & Co.'s transfer 
patterns, catalogue post free, 21 cents. Book of de- 
signs for Mexican drawn work, 10 cents. The Fancy- | 
Workers’ Guide free. Also stamping department of 
—— patterns (formerly carried on by C. E 
3entley); 60,000 designs ; catalogue, 25 cents. 
JAMES CG. JOHNSON, 


Importer and Retailer of Dry Goods, 


8 East 14th Street, New York. 


LADIES. ww: 


mw 10 WEAR 
For newest styles of ladies’ 


wear at lowest prices, 
write for our illustrated catalogue. Sent free. Address 





MAHLER BROS., 501-507 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


BAZAR, 


H.C.F.KOCH & CO... 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 


MAGNIFICENT 
FireE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Foor 


OcevuryinGe ACRES OF 


oven 24 


Spacr, 1N 





125th Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues, 


And now offer, at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house, 

The finest, best selected and asso ted stock ever 
in New York above 23d Street, consisting, 
“anong other things, of 


Fancy Goods, 
Mi line ry, 
Ladies and Children’s Suits and Wraps, 
Furniture, Bedding, 

China, Glass, 
House-furnishing Goods, &c., d 


shown in 


.. @e 

Their Mustrated Fashion Catalogue, con- 
taining over 2000 Lithographs and Wood-euts, 
indispensable to parties prevented by distance 
from doing their own shopping, mailed free 
upon application. 

132 to 140 West 125th St., ? 
141 to 149 West 124th St., $ 


I 


NEW YORK. 


REE. 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., 


-A safety bicycle on very easy conditions, 
‘Chicago, IL. 





YPSILANTI DRESS 


The unprecedented popu- 
larity of the jnstly celeb: ated 
Ypsilanti Combination 
Suits Equestrienne 
Tights has created an army 
of imitators. We respectfal- ¢ 
ly request those seeking the 
Ypsilanti garments to inspect 
our trade-mark (herewith pre- 
sented), that each 
garment sold for Ypsilanti 
’ bears the otherwise, 
they are not genuine Ypsi- 


and 





and see 


same ; 


lanti. The genuine may now 
be had of the following deal- 
ers in fabrics suitable for 


Box 210 B. 
PRINCIPAL 


Atlanta, Ga., American Notion Co. 

Alleghany, Pa., Boggs & Buhl 

Aspen, Cobo., Shillir &¢ 

Ann Arbor, Mich., bE. F Mills & Co 

Adrian, Mich,, A. B. Par 

Adrian, Mich.. Wood, ¢ iat Wood 

Bay City, Mich., Jarmin & Vail 

Battle Creek, Mich., I. B. Skinner & Son 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Frederick Loeser & ( 

| Boston, Maas., C. F. Hovey & Co. 
Boston, Mass., Chandler & Co 

Buffalo, N. Y., Flint & Kent 





| Denver, Col 





Denver, Cr 
Des Moines, Io ywa, Yo 





Evanston, Wyo., 


Hannibal, Mo 
Baltimore, Md., Hutzler Bros Hot Springs, Ark., 
Baltimore, Md., Miss M. E. Waring. 
Bradford, Pa., Mrs. R. 'T. Hote = 





ag ND. TA. 197 Wabash 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The H. & 5. P. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hower & High-« e 
Columbus, Ohio, Z. L.. White & Co. 
Coldwater, Mich . H. Branch & Co. 
Colorado Springs,Colo., Giddings Bros.& Bent 
Cherokee, lowa, Allisor 

Canandaigua, N. Y., Tozer & cher 
Council Bluffs, lowa, John Ben » & Co. 
Detroit, Mich., L. A. Smith & Co. } 
Denver, Colo., The Flanders LD. G. Co. 


Ave. 


| ee in, Neb., 
Leavenworth, 
kport, N. Y 









San Francise 
Frohman. 


Cal, 





HAY & TODD M’F’C CoO., 


HOUSES HANDLING YPSILANTI U NDERWE AR: 


, Ballin & Rauschoff 


‘Tue ker & 
unker Bros 


V. Parker. 
ros. 





Beckwith Coml. Co. 
tirand Rapids, Mich., Spring & Company 


Indianapolis, Ind., Win. Haerk 
Jac kson, Mich., w. M. Bennett & Son 





The Fitagerald D. G. Co. 
Kan., Wm. Small 

, Simon Bier & Son 
ekford, Il., Stewart & Co 

ginaw, Mich +s Saginaw D. G.Co. I 


San Francisco, Cal., Newman & Levinson 
San Francisco, Cal., Gree 





REFORM | UNDERWEAR. 


Spring and Summer Wear, in 


either Combination Suits, 
Vests, Drawers, and Eques- 
trienne Tights for Ladies and 
Children, viz.: Sanitary Bal- 


briggan, Sanitary LisleThread, 
Sanitary Summer Merino, Silk 
and Sanitary Balbriggan Mix- 
ture, Silk and Cashmere Mix- 
ture, Silk, Summer Weight 


(all colors). Send for Mlus- 
trated Catalogue, Samples, 
and Price-list, and if your 


dealer cannot supply them, 
they may be obtained of the 
Manutacturers, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


‘ San Franc 
San Francisc 
San Francisco, Cal., D. Samuels. 
Sacramento, Cal. Lip: ymman, Weiger & Co. 
Salem, Ohio, C. 1 
Sandusky, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs V. & B. D. G. Co, 
St. Paul, Mion., Schuneman & Evans 
San José, Cal., Stull & Sonickson 





Peterson & Sons. 


James Doran 


»., Strc ng, Bowman & Co Sioux City, lowa, C. G. Culver & Co 
J. Ryan. Springfield, Ohio, Kinnane & Wren 
Springfield, 11., R. F. Herndon & Co. 
Salt Lake City. Utah, Cohn Bros. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Zion's Co-opers 

| Mer. Inst. 
Seattle, Washington, Latour & Co. 
Seattle, Washington, W. 3s. La or & Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Hoberg, Re 
Tacoma, W ashington, Sanfe =" 
Purner 

peka, Kan., Wiggin, Crosby & Co. 

& | Toledo, Ohio, La salle & Koch. 

Utiea, N. Y¥ » Hugh Glenn & ¢ 

Wachita, Kan., * “Ses mn & McNamara. 

Washington, D.C., Woodward & eee 


& 


Stone 
Kohlberg, Straus 


nberg & Greenberg 








FINEST 
SUBLIME 


RAE’S 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 





“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” : 


LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


e 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, 


Imperters and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CD., New York; JAMES A, 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 





ITALY. 














ws" TheLibrary of Americans hereiare 


scineiiaineas by writing to C. sisimsceeoininiian 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


By E.C.STED- 
MAN and E.M. 
HUTCHINSON 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dust perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 


with the mannfacturers’ 
genuine. 


name (B. Priestley & €e.) in Gilt letters 
They are for sale by the principal dealers thronghout the United States. 


Unless so stamped they are not 





| 
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| First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohilear} 





NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OUdBleachLinen€s. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, 


broidery, 


TRADE $4 Od Bleach | 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Whol Branch for | A. 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
Art Linen, ete. 


’ 
MARK 


lesale » 


TRADE MARK. 


NENS OF ALLKINOS, 


TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS &TOWELLINGS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. LAWNS &CAMBRICS 
ALLIKINDS OF LINENS t08 NEEDLEWDRK 
ORAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. 
ASU ASSORTMENT OF THE FAMOUS 


OldBleachLinens 
gust 


EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES, TRAYCLOTHS. 

BUREAU &SIDE BOARD SCARFS uit! 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

We ce 

west 25% Sr. 

NEw YORK 







LINEN & SILK THREADS mae SpA 


VR’ 
Ne “THE LINEN STORE” 
‘CATALOGUE } OF BEQUEST: 


~KODAKS. 


‘You press the 


N EW 


button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LOADED with $T'yansparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


PLUSHES. 


NORMAND IOP 
the Mills. bre 
emd for 


nnectose 


PLUSHES direct from 
fore buying elsewhere, 
prices and sampkes. 
10 cents in silver towards 
paving for the samples and postag 
will send you SO good 


sutmples. neo two colors same 


our 


nel we 


Mention this pape 
ALLE MFG 


rin writing to us 


CONTREXE CO., Manvitle,R. | 









5 R. HEBRA’S 
| Livermotes, Blackheads, Sun- ~ 
Superior to all face preparations and perfectiy harmless, 


burn and Tan, and restores the skin to ite original taal 
For sale at Druggists or mailed for 0c. Send for circular, 


Preserve the nas ee 

Removes all Freckles, Pimples, ‘ 

ness, thereby producing a Clear and Healthy Complexion. 
G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


’ 
(THE BEST MADE.) 


Sent by maii on receipt of 25 cents, 


q Berard Meyer, Selling Agent 


151 Chambers St., N.Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





SITUATION 


AN UNPLEASANT 
MAUDE. “I DON'T KNOW WHAT I AM EVER GOING TO DO!” 
ETHEL. “Why, WHAT Is THE MATTER?” 
MAUDE. ‘* Way, M. FEARAR, OF PARIS, WAS TALKING VERY 


DIDNT QUITE UNDERSTAND HIM, AND HE SPOKE SO IMPETUO 
JUST OCCURRED TO ME THAT PERHAPS HE WAS PKOPOSING!’ 


PARTICULAR. 
“ Don’t let me deprive you of your seat,” she said, as he rose. 
“Don’t mention it, madame. It isn’t mine, anyhow; it belongs to 


the road,” said he. 


Srranorr. “I am seeking some good place to locate in temporarily.” 
Native. “ All right, etranger; settle in this spot, and it "ll only be tem- 
porary. The cyclone ’ll move yer without expense later on.” 


—_—@——— 


“This is a magnificent place, sir. Why, ten years ago I came here 
with nothing but the clothes on my back.” 

** And now ?”’ 

“T've got another shirt.” 

Para. “ Have you been fishing ?” 

Jounny. “ Yes, sir.” 

Para. “‘ Well, you may as well make a day of it while you are at it. 
You may now come out to the wood-shed with me on a whaling expedi- 
tion. It strikes me that we need a little blubber just now.” 

cunmemmni@jpensmanss 

“Did you see the notice I gave you 2” said the editor to the grocer. 

* Yes: and I don’t want another. The man who suys I’ve got plenty 
of sand, that the milk I sell is of the first water, that there are no flies 
on my sugar, and that my butter is the strongest in the market, may 
mean well, but he is not the man I want to flatter me a second time.” 

Stipciaieontipenennete 
YE POET'S SAD CONDITION 
O mercy on me, Fate, my cup 
Ia far too full—pray hither squint— 
The flames have burnt my “‘Rbymester” up, 
And it, alas! is out of print. 





(1) I. V. Jones. “By George! that boy has a 
contagious laugh! He would make a stunning 


: 4 ‘ ‘ time for me t 
picture. I'l) paint him for the Salon. re, 





(5) “ Ye gods! the idiot has no sense of humor 


He thinks I'm crazy. Ah, I have it; I'll just step 
into my neighbor the dentist's room and get a 
bag of his laughing-gux. 


USLY, AND I REPLIED ‘QUI, OUI,’ SEVERAL TIMES. 


(2) “* Yes, yes; 


(6) “Pall away, my boy. 
Take al! you want. 


EARNESTLY TO ME IN FRENCH LAST NIGHT, AND I 


IT HAS 


A QUIET INSTRUMENT. 
“There!” said the toy-man to Billie’s father. ‘That drum’s the finest 
in the market. It can’t be beat.” 
“Tl take it. A drum that can't be beat is just the thing for my boy.” 


———_~——___—_ 


“TI hope, Jennie, that you have given the matter serious considera- 
tion,” said a lady to a servant-girl who had “ given notice” because she 
was to be married that “‘ day two weeks.” 

**Oh, I have, ma'am,” was the earnest reply. ‘I've been to two for- 
tune-tellers, and a clairvoyant, and looked in a sign-book, and dreamed 
on a lock of his hair, and been to one of these asterologers, and to a 
meejum, and they all say to go ahead, ma’am. I ain’t one to marry 
reckless like, ma’am.” 

Rory. -** What do yez think of me parrot, Pat ?” 

Pat. “I loike the green tail of him. But I warn yez, if he turns that 
orange jowl at me too mony times, I’!] be obliged to spile him.” 


> 


“Well, Rastus,” said Mr, Freshfield to the waiter, handing him a five- 
dollar bill to pay a fifty-cent check, “I understand you have discovered 
the difference between a gentleman and a gent.” 

“Yassir,” returned Rastus. ‘De gennieman nebber waits for no 


change, sah.” 


“This morning,” writes a Sunday-school teacher, “I gave the children 
a little talk about their souls. When I had done, I thought I would ask 
them a few questions to see if they understood what I had told them. 
So I began: 

*** What did God give us besides our bodies 2’ 

“ Perhaps you can imagine what my emotions were when they instant- 
ly responded, ‘ Laigs!’” 


HOW JONES WON HIS HONORABLE MENTION. 


I}! make the effort of my life. L's 
do something really strong. g 
be croll, laugh, dance, etc. 


It’s good, ain't it? 


(3) **Great Scott! posing seems to take all the 
laugh out of the boy! I must entertain him 





(7) “ Well, this is something like! 
do something !” 


VOLUME XXIV., NO, 21. 


MAKING HER JEALOTS. 


Youne Mr. Dotrey. “I beg your pardon, Mixs Roxy, but I understand 
that you are engaged to Mr. Spatts.”” 

Miss Roxy (frigidly). ** Well, sir?” 

Dotury. “I have no wish to offend, but if such is the case, I deem it my 
duty to inform you of something which you ought to know.” 

Miss Roxy. ** What is the nature of it?” 

Douury. “ Mr. Spatts has another sweetheart.” 

Miss Roxy. “Sir! How dare you say such a thing?” 

Douury. “I am but repeating what | heard.” 

Miss Roxy (interrupting). “1 would advise you not to believe everything 
you hear irresponsible people say.” 

Dotiey. “I have this on unquestionable authority.” 

Miss Roxy (sarcastically). “Indeed! Would you mind naming your 
authority 2?” 

Doutry. “Certainly not. It was Mr. Spatts himself.” 

Miss Roxy. ‘Oh, you are certainly mistaken.” 

Do.iry.-** Not at all. I can produce at least ten men who heard him say 
only yesterday that he had a sweetheart whom he was going to marry soon, 
and the name he mentioned was not yours.” 

Miss Roxy. ‘* What was the name of the creature ?” 

Douiry. ‘ Rooney, I believe— Little Annie Rooney, le called her, af- 
fectionately.” ae oe 

To suffering man Dame Fortune's not unkind: 
When wile and children for spring suits contend, 
It soothes his spirit when he bears in mind 
The winter coul bill's drawing to an end. 
venncsheneadiiiadaeraimy 

“That was a stirring appeal of Dr. Hicksley'’s this morning.” 

“Wasn’tit! And did you see how it affected Mrs. Pottston ?” 

“re” 

“She hadn’t any money with her, so she took off her new bonnet and 
put that in the plate.” 





AG 
Maa se Nt | 


APPROXIMATE 


PHONETICS, 
COLORED DOMESTIC. “‘ DisHER ONE DEY CALLS A ‘ITCHIN’,’ 
AN’ DISHER ONE DEY CALLS A ‘SCRATCH,’” 


Conte THE LAUGHING Bay | 
‘) THE LAUGHING Boy 
BY M-VALESQUES-JOMES 
MENTION HONORABLE. 
ry 











Now I can (8) “At the Salon. Chorus of spectators: Ex- 


cellent! T'rés bien fait!” 














SUPPLEMENT. 


HOP-VINE DESIGN. 


See illustration on page 412. 

Sig - design is intended for white silk em- 

broidery upon linen, and is appropriate 
for a border for an over-cloth for the dining 
table, or for a tea cloth. The whole design 
is to be worked in outline, with the exception 
of the stems, which must be solid; and the 
hops themselves, which are done in succes- 
sive scales of button-hole stitch, which leaves 
the edge of each scale with a well-defined 
vein that is very effective in the mass. | 
Such a cloth as this may be finished with a | 
good lace—preferably a fine Irish crochet | 
lace—or a fringe, or a wide hem finished | 
with hem stitch. If the cloth is fringed, it 
should still have a border of hem stitch 
placed a short inch back of the fringe 





MAY-DAY. 

bbe ist of May heralds the coming of the 

summer oul the beauties of nature. 
Among the Romans the Flora/ia, or floral 
games, began on April 28th, and were con- 
tinued until the 1st of the month, and from 
that time all the people of all lands have kept 
that day as one of rejoicing. The reign of 
dreary winter is past, the frosts and snow 
have fled, and the fields are velvet with the 
young grass, while a timid flower here and 
there dots the green. The Celts held a fes- 
tival on that day, but what it meant exactly 
is not known. As far back as Chaucer we 
find the observance of the day in England. 
‘* Forth goeth all the court, both most and 
least, to fetch. the flowers fresh,” he writes. 
Henry VIIL. and the dignitaries of the court 
went into the fields on May-day to gather 
the flowers. But the festival of the May- 
pole was one which appealed to the younger 
people of the by-gone days. The prettiest 
girl in the village was chosen queen, and she 
forthwith led her suite into the fields, where 
she was crowned with a chaplet of roses, and 
then they danced about the May-pole, while 
the queen, enthroned in roses, watched her 
merry court. May-poles were very common 
in the olden day, and Pope once wrote of a 
May-pole which ‘‘o’erlooked the Strand” in 
London. In this country such festivals have 
been little observed, although among the 
English and Dutch of a century or two ago 
the May festival was held. But in the New 
England States the Puritans were opposed 
to such merry making, and they followed 
their fathers, who uprooted all May-poles | 
during the Puritan reignin England. After | 
the Restoration, however, the festival was 





observed with as much joy as ever, but it | 
has now died, probably never to return again. 
WATTAPE. 


¥0-CALLED are water-tight baskets made 
\ by some of our native Indian tribes from 
roots, For the ornamentation of these light 
und convenient receptacles dyed quills of por- 
cupines are pressed into service, arranged 
with skilful touch and artistic effect. | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


SPINALL: 


COLORS ExQuisiTs ~ 
SURFACE UKE PORCELABL 





ENAMEL 


ee beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal, ‘or interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware,etc. Pat up | 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made | 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tius, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 











Aspinatt’s Enorisn Exnamer. was awarded the first | 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal | 
at Edinburgh in 1890, Beware of worthless imitations. 


“Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


__DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 


CS... 
| | 





|E. COUDRAY’S 


-@QUQUE 
er CHOISI 


" 
PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of B. COUDRAY in PARIS | | 


\ 





SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, S. 
RET) AMUN RID CANNEL TIN etme 


J 











THE GREAT FYE BEAUTIFIER. | 
Assures [Instant Brillioney, Beauty and | 
oP ‘trenat o the Eye 
Positive cure for Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids 
Thisabsolutely harmless lotion, endorsed by the medi- 
cal profession, for sale at druggist’s and toilet bazaars. 
Price $1.00 postpaid Oculist’s examination, pamphlet 


| 
| 
| 
and sample free. Oculine Mfg Co , 45 East 20th St., N.Y. \ 
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I WILL MAIL A COPY OF 





(Balance of this Year) 


The Ladies Home Fournal 
s) From Now to January, 1892 


To Any Address on Receipt of 


Only FIFTY CENTS 
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I will give One Thousand Dollars 













balance of this year. 


To the person sending me the largest number of sub- 
scribers up to July ist, at 50 cents each, for the 


Five Hundred Dollars, July 1st, 


FIRIRIFIFIFIFIFIFITIFIFI 


y 










balance of this year. 


7 
7 
7 
7 
74 
7 
7 


To the person sending me the second largest number 
of subscribers up to July rst, at 50 cents each, for the 


One Hundred Dollars each 





YASS 







INA 


To the five people sending me up to July rst, the next 
five_largest number of subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
for the balance of this year. 


Fifty Dollars each 











iN 


To the ten people sending me up to July rst, the 
next ten largest lists of subscribers, at 50 cents 
each, for the balance of this year. 











S&S 
: 
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Every Club-raiser shall have a liberal Cash 
Commission, orsuch Premiums as desired, for every 
subscriber secured ; but the 17 largest agents will 
be rewarded with the $2500—divided among them 
as indicated above. 


RY 


its circulation to the highest possi- 
ble point (a round million, if possi- 
ble) before July 1st. 


pes” Address— 


TINIFIFFIFIFIFIFIFIFIFITIFIFIFIIE 


VIFITIFIT 


Piel 


‘ 
‘. 


SIPIPIS 


> 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL 


commands the best work of the Zn 
most eminent living writers and Fe 
artists, and presents the most costly ie 
and elegant periodical ever issued Ze 
for ladies and the family. Its cir- ib 
culation is far in excess of any ib 
periodical or magazine in the world in 
—now 750,000 copies each issue— on 
and its management propose to Za 
make a determined effort to push 2 


Yi 


IVIVIFIVISN 


CurRTIS PuBLISHING Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALice.—‘‘ Aunt Julia, mamma wants to 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 
and tea.” 

AunT JuLiA.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; but I put High- 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, which 
? makes all the-difference in the world.” 

4 Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 

for circulars to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, - - + Highland, Ill. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 











VF 


\ 










It is an Ointment, of which a small particle 1s applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by drug ists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 













——7 


| The most perfect toilet powder is " 
. UTINE FAY 
ELOUTINE Fn 









Prepared w:th bismuth by CM. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,8. d¢la Paix, Pa 


USE NONE OTHER 
Caation. — Rone Genuine but thone bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 









ADY WANTED. —Salary and expenses paid. Whole or | PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
J part time. rewnag, bore ae Shrubs, Etc. Brown Bros. * alata Taanaaeae ay oa 
Co., Nurserymen, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Il. | quasummmmcmmeres £.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, NewYork. 


NIPINININISISINFISSISS SS SIPS SINISINININININIE Ae 








| bottle 


THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) 4 

TONIC AND NUTRITIVE a 

Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 3 

Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and > 

approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. ? 
BUGEAUD'S INE is recommended with 

COnfidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 3 

> 

* 

? 

’ 

> 

a 





whether to combat Anemia, Chiorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
Speedy convalescence. It promptly ad surely relieves 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD’'S WINE having an 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of allin 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. B 





pen 





HARTSHORNS sabe outers 
Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


GHARTSHORN) 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
Improved Anbnurnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beantifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 
$2.0 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Japanese Flow- 
er Festivals. 


(Continued from 
page 404.) 
soldiers on pa- 
rade, each stalk 
bearing one great 
blossom,and each 
blossom of the 
same height, size, 
and even stage of 
unfolding. The 
variety in petal- 
ling exceeds the 
variety in color- 
ing, and by in- 
genious grafting, 
seven varieties of 
different - colored 
flowersgrow from 

the one stalk. 
Thegreatchrys- 
anthemum show 
for the people is 
at Dangozaka, a 
northern suburb 
of Tokio, where 
acolony of florists 
have made a spe- 
cialty of the chry- 
santhemum for 


EMPEROR'S GARDEN—ONE-HUNDRED- 
FLOWER PLANTS. 
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more than a century. Besides 
wonderful plants under gayly 
decked tents, there are flower- 
pieces on a gigantic scale. Ships, 
houses, life-sized men, women, 
giants, gods, goblins, animals, and 
whole scenes from nature—moun- 
tains, rivers, cascades, and bridges 
—are made of chrysanthemums. 
Giants forty feet high roll wood- 
en eyes at one; a floral man rides 
a flora! horse across a bridge of 
flowers, and a chrysanthemum 
dragon swims the chrysanthe- 
mum river beneath him. There 
is an_ illustrated programme 
and a voluble guide to explain 
the pieces, and the day’s celebri- 
ties, scenes from the latest plays, 
and the sensational happenings 
are represented in chrysanthe- 
mums, all the way from volcanic 
eruptions and political events to 
shipwrecks, murders, and legends. 
To make these colossal set pieces 
the whole plant is taken up, and 
the earth about its roots wrapped 
in rags and straw. The roots are 
held in place on the inside of a 
wooden framework, and the blos- 
som tips, drawn to the outside, 
are woven into a front of solid 
flowers. In this way all the fig- 
ures and details of a scene are 
worked out, and by daily water- 
ing, tending, and replacing, the 
pieces last for weeks. Al] our 
Occidental chrysanthemum shows 
sink into insignificance compared 
to the autumn shows of the little 
Dangozaka colony of florists, who 
have gone this same way for 
generations. At Dangozaka tea- 
houses they will serve one a salad 
of yellow chrysanthemum petals, 
a delightful as well as decorative 
and esthetic dish; and a few 
chrysanthemum petals are thrown 
in the sake cup to insure the 
drinker a long and a happy life. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM TENTS IN THE EMPEROR'S GARDEN—TWO-HUNDRED-FLOWER PLANTS. 
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SPRING FLOWERS.—Drawn sy Frank O. SMALL. 






































